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{Unsigned abBlrnrts aro by the editor.] 

vll. CbUTE, WfLLLARD N. Botany laboratory equipment. Srhool Sri. Mnfli. 18: 493-4(14. 
1918 —Something seems to l>e the iii.ftter uilh hot^ny, it will sorui rome to ?i» en<l in 
- through sheer innnil ion. lU‘gis(r!Uir)n in tliO study lins gone down .")() j)i>r rent in ten 

■ ii(Hnny .should have a more prartirul turn, d'oo niany clas.'^cvs arti still rngagiMl in 
attalysis, others give too imicli time to inorphology and tin* alternation of grtM^rations. 

i' dilir <irinaiuijs information about food, fiber and otlirr e['onoini<' plants. 'There sliould be a 

■ ‘ tinn of plants growing in the open, auijpUMiuuited by a greenliouse. A nmseuiii t)f plant 
; fd'icis* is also desirable. Fre<iuent field tri))s nnisl l)e rondiirled. (lenera! Hrience 
' ijn atrn.H to include the croajn of botany; should (his surreed .-'pcaial bntiiny inst rurlioji will 
: I'ov (lie Icpidodendron into oblivion.— C/wndrr^rn. 

''1.1. Shinn, Harold B. Biology In the high school of tomorrow. Srhnul Sci. Math. 
IS: T‘l llfO. June, 1918. — Too often discussion of a srlntol fjinvsii^tn passes into deHtriictive 

• '::i(i'rn <if everything and everybody. In high srliool botany' llu'ia* is no room for long 
:)'< si-;-i(.riR of ftlgac, ferns or !no.sse.s; there slioubl be more planing and rare of bouse plante 
: . i t:r<niml8. Corn maybe .studied aa intensivedy as llnxb'v’s crayliah. Biology will become 
f- ■ -s'ltiiir. but not mercenary, 'i'he rotninerrial course's of today are not educational because 
■’•ir idt il i.s the dollar. Botany will ti'acli soil fertilization. st(;rilization and inoculation. 

J n* ail) be more work with forestry, pruning, grafting and breeding. In /oology' the 
'■ i lv >.[ inatninaU will be emphasized. High school botany and zoology have advanced (piite 

' ■ '!i<l that of the university, which is now’ a drag on the high schools. The future text will 
•• ‘vrittrn by an advanced high school teacher and the universities will cease to irnpose 
ir neoinonastic training. — Gundersen. 

''bl. Holt, Vesta. Agrlcultureor botany, which? School Sci. Math. 18: .50.'F-, '506. June, 

• ‘Is Botany, as a high school subject, has been in a fair way to be laid on the shelf ulong- 
'^•l' of a.Ktronomy, as not practical. A course in " agrieultiiral botany " proved a success 

(he Medford, Oregon, High School. The chief industry of the region was fniit raising. 
1 rriH of plant life w'erc studied giving attention to [jliysiology, grow-th and environment. 
•'^“1 t^t'rmination, soils, plant pathology, grafting, and plant breeding were then taken up. 
:( gyfygy samples, and a collection and study of weed.s,'— T;umifr'*cn. 

''I'- Ness, H. Agricultural text-books for our public schools. Science 48: 484-486. 
^ b). 1918.— Agriculture, as a subject in our public schools, will fail to educate and enter- 
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t»in if heavily biirricncd with dry recipe^i for increasing the number of dollars, or lecture 
ufwn more physical o^x-ratioris of running a farm. The highly interesting biological, chemicii 
and physical priiicipiff.*^ underlyiaf^ these of^erations would, however, not fail to atimylai,. 
and elevate tlic young [nind, as adding interest to the ojierations in themselves. The lac- 
guage, too, in whifli these subjects arc taught, should Ijc in a .simple, yet good virile Engli-h. 
In the greater numlHir of these “ text -books on agriculture for the public schools,” the pupils 
are exjK-ctcd to cover more agricultural subjects, frequently crowded together in an inc*^ 
herent way and stripj>ed tjf all philosophical connective tissue, than any student in the 
agricultural colleges, where he ha.s a four year's course with specialists for teachers, suppiif,^ 
with all till? equipmenlM for demount rat iuro Author urges a return to the idea of ” a bo.-A 
about agriculture " and giving u[» the idea of ” productive agriculture ” for our public 
schools. 

81M. Kikkwood, J. K. Opportunity and obligation In botanical teaching. School .Sci 
Math. 18:580-X7. Oct,., 1918. Svsternatic botany for years was the main subject of U~ 
tanicfd study and teaching. .\b tlie whole of botany con,si.stetl in the naming of iJ^ants it led 
*to no economic Ixmefit nor to education r>f culfural value. Laboratory phy.siolog}’- and m-ir- 
phology came as the next stage, 'fhe [(re.sont tendency is toward practical consideratinnv 
Scienlitie agriculture, f(jre,stry, pharmacy and bacteriology are closely allied to botany. !:, 
the work of the plant breeder.^ lie incotua-ivable posKibilitie.s for food production. The im- 
pi>rtanre at [>laiit f»athology i.s imt realizrul. N'o line of teaching has greater ims.sibiUtie.'j th'-'. 
that which deals through the life of plants with the products of the soil. The knowledge <! 
the dependence of human life on plant.s ha.s a fundamental educational value.— Gundemri 

ECOLOGY 

If. C. CowLKs, Editor 
I Unaigned abatracta are by the editor.] 

819. Anoukws, K. K. The relation between age and area In the distribution of plants. 
S<'ie[ien 47: Hi- 1 18. Fel> 8. 1<)18 -Tlie aiif hor, agreeing wdth Sinnott that other factors thiir; 
age help to determine the area occupied by n species, notes that the recently naturulirt i 
Ltitiuern jafwnira now lias a widi-r area in the soiitlieasterti st.ates than the native longlc;:' 
pine. Kurlhermoro this recent imtuigrant, unlike most introduced weeds, is not confiiit-: 
to cultivated fields and wa.stc plan's, but invades woodlands and ravines from the sea !cv( 
to the mountain tops 

820. Bakkk, Autuuk L. Determination of wilting. Bof. Gaz. <56: 81-116. S figf!. .-tus:. 
lots. U-,ing the hygroinetric [)a{)er methoil of in\'estigating transpiration, data arc obtiaiii i 
demonstrating tlie fact that permanent wilting is a definite {ihysiological condition ami ih-' 
the time of its orciirrrMico may be exactly and readily determined by observing the fluctio- 
tion.s of the imlex of foliar trnn.spiring power. A.s the time of permanent wdlting approacb'' 
the imlex <tf transpiring power is considerably lowered, it remains at or near equilibrium i r 
a definitf' period and thi'ti umh'rgoes a decided but rrtthcr slight rise. For interpreting th*'-? 
fbict uat inns the eonception of eontimious water columns within the plant i.s assumed and i' 
the condition of eijuilibriutn these columms tire supposed to be in a state of highest pt'ssil'''’ 
ten.sion. 'riuMi the transiuration exerts a force suflieient to cau.se the serious rupture of th? 
water columns ami perm.anont wilting ocouns at the instant of such rupture, being indicate! 
by a slight increase in transpiring power caused by the lessened resistance to the outward 
passage of water following the break of the water columns. It is suggested that the durades 
of the jperiod <»f equilihriura may give a measure of the drought resistance of dififerent phi;.?' 
Permanent wilting is also shown to occur earlier in older leaves, the time interval varyiriC 
according to age. 

Graphs of the daily march of foliar transpiring power show that the maximum occur? 
earlier in the day than the maximum evaporating power of the air, and that the maximuni is 
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^niowed by a decided fall and subsequent recovery, the second maximum betug usually 
,.>DicwhHt smaller than the earlier one. HeltuathuB plants were used iu this investigation 
which was conducted in the laboratories of the University of Chicago. — Geo. D. Fuller. 

Blodgbtt, F. H. Weather conditions and crop diseases In Tens. Mem. Torr. 

Club l7:74r-78. June, 1918. — Suggests that organisms commonly regarded as most 
.^•u^ltive to substratum, such as parasitic fungi, mosses and hepatics, may respond to local 
H cipher conditions. Proof is offered that Glomerella Gossypii Edg, responded to distribution 
^ 51,1 {K'riodicity of rainfall in Texas, as illustrated on a greater scale than is usually possible 
bv the condition of cotton. Winds may also carry infection, possibly tis far as 20 or 30 miles; 
;t!sil it i^ suggested finally that application of possibly infected irrigation water is still another 
,i.ura* of danger.— A^ormun Taylor. 

$ 22 . Campbsll, D. H. The Origin of the Hawaiian flora. Mem. Torr. Bot. Club 17: 
•MirV June, 1918.— The evidence of Wallace, Guppy, and others who have shown that tho 
'l. rs nf Hawaii is largely endemic and of Asiatic rather than Atnericiin atlinitios, is here sup- 
r.u-uKMitcd from a study of hygrophilous liverworts and filmy ferns. The latter, because of 
^hvlr rairi'foreat habit, are not suited to oversca« trans]>ortation, an<l must according to the 
niidior have existed in Hawaii since its connection with some mainland, now iinder the sea. 
i’l iMts of this type now existing show relationship with Java and the Malayan region and 
AtMralasia rather than America, So greatly is this true that of 40 species of Tteridophytes, 
;s urc found in Hawaii and AUstralasian-Malaysian regions but not in .\merica, while only two 
:.ri' femul ill Ilaw'uii and America but not in the Orient. Other evidence, such an the essen- 
!i;.l continuity of shallows between Hawaii and tiic lliust, and the great deeps l>etween tlioae 
idainls and America are noted, and the article closes with a tabulation of flowering plants, 
h t^fd on Hillehrand, showing 45 Haw'aiian-,\u8tT!ila.sinn-M.‘daysian, but not American genera 
■ind 7 of Ilawaiiaii-Amcrican distribution but not Australasian-Malaysian.-- iVorwun Taylor. 

'^2'.]. Dunn'£:w.\l>i>, T. J. Vegetation as an Indicator of the fertility of sandy pine plains 
soils in northern Wisconsin. Jour. Amer. Soc, Agron. 10: 19-2.3, I fuj. Jan., 1918.— in making 
s >Mii survey of a proposed j^’orest lleserve area in northern Wiscoiifsin, it was noticed that 
nit-over sand plains differ w'ldcly intho character of their second growMh.’ In the mostsamly 
P'trtions, there is but a sparse second growth of trees, the ground Iwing covered largely by 
Varcinium. Pteris, and Myrica; the trees where present are largely i*\nui< rei^inom an^ P. 
lU^ihsinnn Where the sand is more loamy, there is a good second growth of various trccB 
irul'iditig Pinus Strohus. It is conclude<l that the character and size of the plants of cut- 
•ncr lands is a safe indicator of agricultural values, " d'he heavier growth indicates a higher 
ojiifcnt <d plant foorl, the presence of more fine material in theteoil, and especially a greater 
r.ip.'K ity of the .soil to retain moisture and to enable vegetation end future crops to resist 
periods of drought.” l^bst. in Exp. Sta. Kec. 39: ll'i-llf). 1918.]—//. C. CWfes. 

^24. Farrow, E. Pickworth. On the ecology of the vegetation of BreckUnd. I. 
General description of Breckland and Its vegetation. II. Factors relating to the relative 
distribution of Catluna heath and grass heath in Breckland. HI. General effect of rabbits on 
th« vegetation. IV. Experiments maUlly relating to the water supply. V. Observations re- 
iitiag to competition between plants. VI. Characteristic bare areas and sand hammocks. Jour. 
l>‘»logy 3: 211-228. 4 fig. S pi. Dec., lOl.j. /6id. 4: 57-04. 1 fig. 5 pi. June, 1916. 75iVi. 

I fig. 6pl. Mar., 1917. /hid. 104-112. IJig. 2pl. June, 1917. /bid. 1.5,5-172, £fi<j. 1 pi. 
Ih**-., 1017 . ijyifi ( 5 - 144-152. S pi. June, 1918 — Situ.atcd in Norfolk and .Suffolk counties, Eng- 
■iod.upon sandy soil wdth only 22^ inches of annual rainfall there is an area developing a 
vetR-tation consisting of a transition from a heath, dominated by Colluna vulgarit!, to a grass- 
litid with a short close turf in which Feslurn ovina and Agrontis vulgarin are the most i^hundant 
•peciea. Attempts at cultivation have not proved successful and the native vegetation consti- 
‘■ites the nearest approach to continental steppe conditions to be found in Great Britain. 

Itivesti gating the effects of a rabbit population on the vegetation Farrow has shown that the 
presence and the activities of these animals constitute a cause of retrogressioa sufficient at 
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to filiiiriKt: a pirir; Uirt'M through Call mm hoaih and Carex arenaria associations lo ^ 
dwarf i^rasrt or a f'ladonia licath. Experiments with irrigation and with the application of 
manure ten<l to nhow that l>oth sterile soil and lack of soil moisture are factors in limitioi 
the rate of grow th and the luxuriance of the vegetation. This increased growth with improve: 
condition.s renultH in a decrease in the number of species in the area, since the more rapi<j 
growth of certain plants like Agro^tti* vulgarig smothers leas vigorous ones, such as Fcatuci 
ovina. Evidence is also presented that such plants as Ptenn aquxlina and Pinua often sue* 
ceed in competition owing to their dead foliage excluding the light from their competitor* 
causing eliolatinn and decay. Often the retrogression begun by rabbits is continued bv 
sami blasts and the retrogression shows exactly the reverse order of the successioo inaugu- 
rated by irrigation, being particularly noticeable in the Agrostis vulgaris giving place to 
Fe>il>jca orina wherever the sand blast becomes intensive. Once initiated, bare areas tea^i 
t<i increase, the sand assisting in destroying the vegetation both by direct attack and by 
removing the substratum, leaving clumps of grass upon the tops of small hummocks which 
are being constantly undermined. With the checking of wind erosion in such bare arcsi 
Polytrichum and Cladonia become agents of stabilization and revegetation. [Rev. by Eullor 
in Hot. fiaz. 67: ISI-1S2. lOlfJ.l-fVco. D. Puller. 

Fi>;k, Hudcb. The distribution of fungi in Porto Rico. Mycologia 10: 58-^1. Mnr , 
lOlS. In a two month.s’ collecting trip in the winter of 1915-16 it was noted that the rusTs 
im^jcrfcct fungi, black Perisporiaccae, cru.stose lichens, pyrenomycetes, and Hysteriaopse 
are abundant. Eoliose iind fruticose lichen.s are relatively infrequent. The larger basidio- 
mycetc.s are strikingly infrequent. —//. C. CouUs. 

826. Clf.ason, II. A. Local distribution of introduced species near Douglas Lake, 

Michigan. Torreya 18:81-89. May, 1918. A continuation of earlier studies (Bull. Torrpy 
Hot. Club 41:511-521. 1914) and a connrrnati<jn of them. Introduced s|)ecie3 seem us- 

able to persist, in competition with native ones, the further removed they arc from source of 
local introduction. This is evidenced by the los.s in three ye.'irs of many introduced spccics 
at a surntner resort, among the aspens (where, liowever, those .species that survived .sj)re;id 
womewhut), and in hartlwooti clearings. In (he latter many 1914 inhabitants died out and 
W'cre replaced l)y a new’ crop of weeds in 1917. 25 speeie.s were common to both years .uid 
presumably more likely to endure later (jn. Methods of introduction are dealt with, such 
travel through tlie fore.st, hor.se-diing, an<l otherwise- Concluding notes on behavior of cco 
tain introduced specie.^, .such a.s rate of increase, .sudden exhaustion, a complete disappear* 
.anci! of un,sfal>le ones, confirm general idea.s of the prccariou.s and evanescent nature of much 
introduced vegetation. -AV /nun Tai/lor. 

827. Haupkii, R. M. The vegetation of the Hempstead Plains. lI>ong Island, X. Y'. 
Mem. i'orr. Hot. Club 17: 262 *286. 3 fig. 1 pi. June, 1918, A description of an area des- 
ignated by the writer a.s a prairie, but not certainly assignable to this vegetation type h}' 
otljcr.s. It i.s now about 10 Kfpi.arc miles in extent and essentially t roeless. Soil is jnn<i]v 
sand and ])o!)l>les, perliapa outwash watered from the terminal moraine just to the north. - 
The vegetation is listed according to the frequency of the 4 trees, 11 shrubs, 40 herbs. aiid3 
cryptogams, which the author credits to tJjc open j^lain.s. Of the herbaceous vegetativ,’). 
dominated by .4 ruh‘o;>of;(m scvpariiis, the estimated yield per acre, when cut in October w-i* 
8220 pounds, —air dried 5975 pounds, .\s sliowing the influence of water in changing the vec-:'- 
tation .a censu.*? of the species of the valley of Meadow Brook, which used to flow through the 
plains Init i.s now’ ncvarly dry, lists 15 woody species. 51 licrbs and a moss,— nearly, but sic: 
quite all different species from those of the plains. There is abo a description of a c’lrieu^ 
" island of trees.'* dominated by Pinus n'gida, found in the open plains; some speculation a* 
to the origin of the vegetation of the area and it.s affinities with other regions in the eastfre 
United States. Eire may have played its part in determining the present condition of the 
vegetation; and the author poinf-s out the proh.able rapid destruction of a unique type o: 
vegetation within a few' years, due to its being the site of Camp Mills and to other causes - 
A’'orman Toy/or. 
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vN. Harris. J. Arthur. Oa the osmotic conceatratioa of (he tissue fluids of desert 
T.innihftceae. Mem. Torr. Hot. Club 17: 307-315. Juno, lOlS. -Throe species of I'horiuien- 
,n sirowing upon a number of different ho^ts in the Ari.'oini deserts liave been investigated 
i ihe o.?motic coneentratiou of the tissue fluids are found by the freezing point method 

• ; lo approximately twice as great as that of related species growing in the montane rain 
. of Jamaica. The osmotic concentration of the tissue fluids of these desert ])ar.asites 

s:e!icral!y greater than that of the luist, !t typical example .<ho\ving the average eoncen- 
of the former to be 2S.G3 and of the latter 24.50 atuio-'^plkTOs. O'co. I), FulUr, 

s_Tt, Harris, J. Autucr. On the osmotic concentration of the tissue fluids of phanero- 
fimic epiphytes. Amer. Jour. Hot. 5: IflO-.Vyti. Nov.-, IHIS - Inve.stig.ation of the o.sinotic 
..-.t'l'iitralion of the tissue fluids of epiphytic Hroincliatoae. Orciddaceae. ri|H‘rnceae, and 
(;,.,:i. raceae from the montane rain forests of Jatuaica .and from the sulUropie.al forests of 
Flurida show that the osmotic concentrations of the sj>eci('.s from tlie fortut'r habitat i.s lower 
tioOi tliat from the latter. In both regions the o.smotic concentration for the ejuphyte.s is 
’.v( r than that of terrestrial vegetation. In the .Imnaican forests tlie I'pipliytes show from 
;7 :m tiO per cent of the concentration characteristic ()f licrbaceous (ern^stI■|;d vegetation and 
:a to 45 p«r cent of that of ligneous terrestrial plants. /). Fullrr. 

vrf), IIazks, T, E. The trlmorphlsm and insect visitors of Ptmlfilrria ron/ft/o. Mem. 
I ro-v liot. Club 17: 45fMS4. IZfuj.ipl. June, IfllS. -I'xainination of many plants show's 
'l/.t i'~>nU(l€T\a cordnUi has three di.sfiru-t types of flowers (/) .short -.styled, with the longest 
i I'iid-length .st.'imens protruding, ti) niiil-.styled, wilii only tlie long sfainens protruding, 
3 i.-hg-stylod. mid-stnmens only just protruding. In '3' the style is itself exserted, in {i) 
i,i\ very slightly .so, and not at all in (3). 'fhe rat io t)f t he average length of t he long pistils 

• I ileii Ilf mill-length pistils i.s api)roxim.atply as 100 to (jO; and the average heiglit of tlie long 
; i-rib to that of the sliort ones is a.s 100 t<^ 22.” 'Phis f riiriorpldsin m.'ty obviously result in six 

cro.sses between six sets of stamens :md tlic three ilitTereiit lengths of pistils, wliioh 
S' il'jkfnited by a diagram, 'rho diffeient style lenglli.s are fotind on (lilT(‘r»?nt [ilants, which 
*;■ ’,v MIMIC tendency to make locally exclusive growths. Insect visitors recorded are 10 lx;pi- 
! si'ira. 4 Hyrncnoptcra, 1 Diptcra, and perhaps others. Self pollination is proliably poa- 
- F!' but rare, n constant prnce.sfiion of ins(M-t,s insuring almost universal cross-pollination, 
i .'li- author also record.s that Ponlcdcria cordtiin at ,\rcola. N, J., wlu're t he st udies weri’ ituide, 

: , !• uiirary to usual notions, found in a place that i.s “ daily batlied or t'ven fl()04led by tide 
; O r " iRev. by Wylie in Hot. Oa?:. 67: 271-272. 1910.1— Taylor. 

stl. IloisE, 11. D. Vegetation of the eastern end of Oneida Lake [X, Y.]. Hull, for 1917, 
N* V York , 'state Museum 197: 61-71. May, 1018. llllu-s.] —A description offJeolngy, (.'limate, 
h A' Ziiries, Forc.sts, Shore-vegetation, etc. with lists of species given for some of (he pbuit 
i-i:! I ion.s. — Sorma n To ijlor. 

vl2, M.^c-CAuniiKy, V. Strand Flora of the Hawaiian Archipelago. 1. Geographical rela- 
tions, origin and composition. Bull. Torrey Hot. (flub 45: 250-277. July, 1918. After dis- 
i-Mi.n id geographical i.solation of the^sland.s, and tremendous de('i>s that occur in the sea 
’ - :r them, ocean currents are shown to be more effective from .America thart (he Old World, 
a ]»'>"ible source of strand colonizers. Methods of introduction as outiineii by Schiinper, 
'' I I'i-.htuo-!, fl'an-sley and BVitsch, Hooker, Moscly, and Guppy are dealt with, ami the |»ecu- 
uly r-tiilcmic nature of the Hawaiian strand flora, is emphasized, fl'he lat ter is the reniark- 
■•Fif feature of the flora of the strand, which in most oceanic islands is nearly cosmopolitan. 
'F interest is the fact that sea-borne colonists of the Hawaiian strand are at least partly of 
Aaviif tii origin, w'hilc the pteridophytes of the interior (see Hot. Absts. 1, Entry 822) rain- 
not at all suited to oversea transportation, are only very slightly ho. Thirty-two 
•i'^'ci*-. are listed as endemic littoral or practically littoral plants which may well exceed 
■'.it from any other region in the world. With only .something over 80 species recorded from 
‘trarul the.se ,32 endemic.s are extraordinary. Of these, 13 are woody plants and 19 hcrb.s, 
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that woody d<» not outimnjl>tr herbaceoui! ones in this strand element of 

the Hawaiian endemics, contrary to the rx-recntages for the total endemics of the islands 
as given by .Sinin/tl and Bailey (Ann, Bot, 28: 574. 1914;. — .Vorman Taylor. 

Hr«. Nu Hrji.M, riKOKfiE E. The vegetation of northeni Cape Breton Island, Nova ScotU, 
Trans, f 'onnecf icut Acad. Arts and Hci. 22: 249-467. 70 fiyt. 1918.— This island, lying 
tween 4.j.5 and 47 degree-s North Iftt.. jKJssesses upon the lowlands along the coast a ciimnt 
forest of the dcrtduou.s ty^w.', in which Fayu* grandifolia, Acer sarcharum, and Tsuga can/j- 
dcfwi'.i are dominant. In rontra.4t to this, the granitic uplands constituting the w’hole ii,. 
terinr of the iniatid display as a climax vc|^tation a coniferous forest composed of 

/’irea cariarkMi/t and a sriiaU amount of fietula papyri/era. The sucoeasions lead- 
ing to these forc.its are traced and the rclstion.ships of the two climax type.s are considered. 
'J hey appear to be equally mesophytic as sliown by similar species in the undergrowth, 
utiicfi Tuxu^ Acer Hpiratum, A. pfnmijhauicum, and Sorbvts amerirana are the 

principal shrulw, while among the herbaceous vegetation are Phegopieri^ spp-. Ae.piJiurri 
hjjp,. f'firdonio hormlin, Lin7inea httrenlin, Purriu/^ cnna/lerma^ AcLata aWa, and Vio/a ca^a- 
L'poo the destruction of the dei’iduo!i.s forest of the lowdands by cutting or fire it is 
.Hu<‘cee<led by one in which ,\bies and I’icmi are dominant. This and the pr^ence of consid- 
erable numbers <if Abies of small si/e in the deciduous forest raises the question of jihy the 
balsam fir i.s aj)[)arenlly unable succe.isfully to compete with the l>oech and maple. NichoU 
finrln that its seedlings are fairly tolerant of .shade and that its failure is due to its short ne.- 
of life, reaching maturity in about a century, and to its .susceptibility to fungous disease's 

'i'he factors in regard to which the upland climate differs from the lowland appear to he 
the gn'iiter extrcmc.s of temperature in the fryniier situation and the fact that U|>Iaml 3 
which have art average elevation of JOOO feet are frequently enveloped in fog ancrlow-hmjc 
clomis which are tibsent below*. Large areas i>f the more exptxsed upland have an asi>ect simi- 
lar to the ttindra dtie to t Jjc degeneration of the conifer forest to a “ Krumznholi,’* a coniferous 
hculh and even to a shrub heath. These associationn constitute ‘‘the barrens" which 
\ichol.s regards as /»;.s<M'.ssing an edaph ic rather than a climatic vegetation. 

Several problems are elucidate<l, espeeially those connected with bogs. The sphagnum^ 
are placed in five (ecological classe.s ranging from aquatic to comparative! y xerophyfic in 
habit, 'ri>e mesophytic and xerophytic types arc cushion-forming and tli rough their agency 
numerous raised lx.'gs are de vein fMfd. 7'hese seem equivalent to the "Hochmoor" of Europe 
and seem to requires for their development a climate characterized by abundunt preeipiu- 
fion, relatively low* atnioafiheric humidity, cool summers, and the absence of the extremely 
low winter lomperatures found on the niainlimd. Among the more important edaphic factors, 
an ifrtf>CfviotiK substratum stands first .and is afforded hy the glaciated granite surface. Thi' 
assist. s in the retention of the wfltcr supply which ronie,8 exclusively from rain and not fn'tc 
.springs. 'I'ho cushion-forming sphagnums, coming in during the later stages of bog develop- 
ment, result in a convex surface, the central portion of the bog often rising from 5 to 1.5 fee* 
above its margin. This surf.aec is hummocky, rather firm and springj* .and usually rclativclv 
<lry. In luldUhm to the sphagnumH its vegetation consi.sts of such other mosses as Po'y- 
frichurn and Racornitrium, :md some fruticosc lichens such as Chdoma spp., small ericacco''- 
shrubs and Hcatleriiig, very .-s I unted individu.als of Picra mariann and Lnrix lariciruu Amnnr 
other det.ails is the dcscri[)tiun of subsequent bog ponds formed by the impervious sphagrutni 
}H‘a1 daiuiiiing back the water draining down gentle rock slopes. These also act as reservoir- 
for the rainfall insuring to adjiicent artnis a constant supply of moi.sture throughout th*’ 
,<e.‘tson. 

In arranging the various ]dant communities. Xichols uses a no^v scheme of claasifiratian 
in which ihi* a-v-iooiation is the fundamental imit. I'he association complexes constiiarc 
edaphic formations and these in turn make up (^imiitic formations,— f7co. D. Fuller. 

SiH. N’icnons. (Iko, K, The sphagnum moss and Its use fn surgical dressings, .b’ 
New York Hot. Gard. 19: Sept.. 191 S. — While the prim.nry piirpose of this pat>er r 

indicated in the title, if contains notes on the ecology of Sphagnum, some det.ails of its strtif 
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j and do«criptions of the peculiariiios of Ta^iou^' speoiest. The distrihutiou of various 
of bogs in Maine and in the eastern provinees of t'lUuuU is* briefly sketched, tiro. i). 

vi,T, PcTBY, L<iren C. Studies in the v^etatlon of New York State. II. The vegetation 
of t gUfi*l plunge basin and its relation to temperature. Hull. 'r<*rr. Hot, CMub 45: iH);{ '.*!0. 
i v; May, 191S. — In certain rock bjtsiiis of glacial cirigin near Svraeuse, V., very h*w 
.. Mi! -.rat urea of Loth soil and air prevail throughout the year, the diffo^ence.s belween the 
r;:is and bottom of the depre.s^ions often amounting to as much as I;VX\ These low tempera- 

• are shown to be the controlling factors in causing the presence of plant assoeiatiuna 
h .ructeriied by the dominance of plants uauaJly found only iu much more northern habitats, 
iht-if local distribution is shown to coincide very exactly \^ith (he areas bounded In' tiie 

’hrnnai lines of low temperature. 'Uev. by Fuller in Hot, (.lai.67: Hvi, UHtt,] (ohc />. 

s;?o, l^iTTiER, H. Our present knowledge of the forest formations of the Isthmus of 
Panama. Jour. Forestry l<5:76-ti4. Jan., lOlS, "This is a brief account some resiiIt.H 
. ' the .-itudy of the flora of Panama made in connection with the general biologii nl survey 
.,re:oii.'cd by the Smithsonian Institution. More than half of the country is covered by 
f. rcMs, most of the remaining territory being savanna. Most of the fore.-its an* priinevnf and 

• , t,- I la.s.xed H.S rain-forests, with a dominance of mosophyfic dicotyledonous trees, (Xiuli- 
;l .ry and plank roots are common, and the trees arc consi)icuously arranged in tiers Monsoon 
; occur on the Pacific slope, Cnvanillnia platanifolia being everywhere characteristic, 

1 ioigned rev. in Geographical Review 5: 417. PJIS.] -//, C. CowUn. 

vC SjJSth, Wm. O. The distribution of Nardus strlcta in relation to peat. Jour. Hcol. 
6: 1 Id. t pU. i map. Mar., 1018. Thi.s grass is widely distributed on moor iind heath in 
c'liiy jiarts of Europe, the present study l)eing made in (he hilly parts of northern Britain. 
llrr<* it forms the dominant member of a plant association marginal to areas <if retrogressive 
it. It typically occurs upon material that has been rodistri billed from cX|>oaed and de- 
viled masses of peat through the agency of water, wind, or other factors. This community 
:■* o lativcly fixed, fairly extensively developed, and forms a rather important although some- 
unproductive part of the grazing lands in the subalpinc region of the central and north- 
<m hill.s of Britain. The usual composition of the as.miciatinn is determined and the elTeet 

• siirh factors a.s apring water, manuring, grazing, and Imming is inveKtigateil.— 6Vo. I). 
y-.iu-T. 

T.AYLon, Norman. A quantitative study of Raunklaer's growth-forms as Illustrated 
br the 400 commonest species of Long Island, N. Y.‘ Mem. Hrooklyn Mot. (lard. 1: 480 401. 
i 'S'* Upon grouping the species for fi) the vicinity of New York, (2) the whole flora of Long 
b :iii and (3» the 400 commonc.-^t plants upon Long Isbiml, according to Haunkiaer'a Hclu'frie 
r<-su!ting .spectra .show a rather romarkabb* agreement, (ioite as rernark.able is their 

• •v.rcrrice from the normal spectrum e^iieciaily in the percent. age of herbaceous plants, 
il.i' leads to the conclusion that the normal Kfjcct rum is probalily in error and lhat further 

;<iy will probably lead to its readjustment. 'LVo. /), Fuller. 

FOREST BOTANY AND FORESTRY 

Raphael Zov, Etlilor 

( Unsizndd abttracti are by the editor.] 

^■‘t .\.ttHFORD. W. G. The Forest Polic^In New South Wales. Kept. InterHtdto Con- 
f,f Western Aiwtralia on Forestry. IVrth, Nov.. 1017. V. L^2--4. Tlie fumlameritfll 
’ iir» rnenta of .State Forestry aro (/) Stable and expert matiagemcnf ; (2) Assured rcrtfiinty 
'-“iny; 13 ) A fixer! sy.stem of finance. I'he lOIfi Act granted to Nf;w South Wale.s: - (1) A 
■" Tr- forestry board untraminelcd by political action. (2) Executive and admirdhtrative 
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Itoworn t,i) i‘.‘itabli«h a Hintie*! policy and to maintain continuity. (3i Allocation of 5,000,(iij 
acrcH of public land State Forcjita. ( 4 ) Allotment to the Commissioners of 50 per cent of 
the forestry revenue for re-expenditure on forest works.— A CommLs 3 ion of three is to handle 
the work of tlie forests, one of whom i.s to represent the state proper, one to be a technics; 
forester, and the third to l>e a husine.ss expert. The work will be div'ided under three heaij^ 
that of adrnini-itration and finance, that of forest management, and that of commercial 
voloj)ment. One uiiified syrtiern to result and the handling of the State Forests and of tl,^ 
(>own land.s is to be under its control. — Work already under the Commercial Developmf>:,‘ 
has resultfsl in the c.stablishmcnt of two large .sawmills, which, in a competitive sale to tt.. 
f Jovernmeiit of 1,2.00, (KlO feet of lumber, saved £I,5G0 to the State over the nearest compf ri- 
tor. 'I'he .'iiiditor reporte<l that on one year's business, with a turnover of £l0,720, a pr di! 
of l.j per cent w'a.H made after all cJiargcs for overhead, interest, depreciation, and profit ac.j 
Jos.s )j.-id boe/i deducted. — ,V. 

C,ii.L, VVaf.TKU. The Introduction of the remarkable pine (P. radlata or P. insignis 
Into South Australia and its successful utilization. Kept. Interstate Conference of WesT-'r:, 
.Australia on Fore.stry. Furlh, Nnv., Iiil7, 24-20. -The w'ood of the planted Monterey pir* 
id .South .\ustralia ha.s shown it.self ad.apt<’d to all u.se.s Huch as the white pine (!\ ntniK 
ha.s been u.sed mi. Varit)us article.s of furniture made 2.a year.s ago of the wood of 10-year ; 
Ireea are still servit^eafde. I’lant ation.s 24, 2(), and .'iO years of age show’ that the aniii;;; 
inrreincnt of the. tree.s is HX) cubic feet, or 2000 ‘',siij>erfieial feet" jmt acre. 2769 superle i ' 
feet , and 20 Id superficial feet per acre respectively. The 26-year old stand had a volume <:• 
72,000 superficial feid [)cr acre, fkntl the .'lO-year old stand one of 8.^,30S superficial feet per acre. 
A .sHwmill (‘stabli.sherl in a Tl-year old [dantatiou cut over 100,000 superficial feet per acre. ;i: 
annual increment of 'JOiJO feet, d'he w’oo<l is used for boxing and for hou.se con^ructioji. 
h'liw. .V MufinJi. 

,S4J. IlovvAHi), Aujkht. Recent Investigations on soil-aeration. Parti. With special ref- 
erence to agriculture. Indian Fore.ster 44^; 1^7-202. May, 191S. An abridgment is giv-:i 
of the reeent work of a nurnl>er of investigators on the influence of aeration on plant !i;V. 
'riiis i,s .sfiown in the rate of growth, the qn-ality of the jiroduct jiroduced, and in the distribu- 
tion of jdants. — h’du’. .V. ^Uunna. 

842. lIoT.F, K. S. Recent investigations on soli -aeration. Part II. With special reference 
to Forestry, [ndian Forester 44*: 202-212. ^fay, 1918. A sttidy of the factors influencini 
germination and seedling development of the wal, Shorea robnsta, revealed that soil-acrati'i!i 
wa.H (tf primary itnportance. Soils w'ith poor drainage and in which the amount of C(h iis- 
crejused rapidly, eau.scti the death of the small frees. Soil-aeratiou was found to depend 
the amount of water in the soil, the amount of organic matter present, the number ami kiivi 
of soil organvsrn.s. and the rate at wliich currents of air, or W'ater with oxygen in solutinn. 
peiiclrafe into and percolate through the soil. Ordinary forest operations can control thr*p 
factors without dr.ainagc through the density of shade and amount of organic matter, the ’J>e 
of fire and earth ami similar means, d’hc sal root-fungus, Polyporus shoreae, is mo?t de- 
structive in badly aerated soils, and limits the sal to the well drained sandy or gravelly latub 
I^nsc growtii of grass in a fore.st may enuse the rain water to become heavily charged with CO; 
and influence the rate of growth to a great extent.'-' Edtc. iV. Munns, 

Sl.'l, .foi.i.v, X. W. Araucaria cunnlnghamll— The hoop pine. Kept. Interstate Fon- 
ference of Western .Australia on Forestry. Perth, Nov., 1917, P. 92-^4 - — A silvical dc* 
script ion of tiie hoop pine in Australia. The distribution, development, and habit. ai are 
descrilH*<l ami some dat.a on the rate of growth ye given. Annual shoots of 10 feet have beer 
recorded for .some trees and diameter in creme nla of inches and over per annum. Repro- 
duction is by both seed ami coppice, and, though the latter is strong, it is not vigorous enoticli 
to be use<l in forest management. Natural reproduction must be a,s.sisted by suitable ?eii 
conditions, an overhead shelter, fire protection, and finally by the later removal of the she'* 
terwood. The ojiemic.s of the t ree that are of special importance are fire, insect borers, and 
rodents in the drier loc.aiities,— X. Munns. 
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Jolly, N. \V. Cedrela a us trails —The red cedar* Ilopt, Ititcrstale Coiiferonce 
Kort'iry* Perth, Nov., 1917. P. — The hjthitHt, ilevelopment ami silvical oharac* 

of the tree are described for this important Australian hardwood. Methods of 
lii;'. ual reproduction and management of the tree are described which show that it may be 
hsEidlcd cither by coppice or by seeding. Natural reproduction by seed is difficult liecause 
j -lie ravages of the eed;»r twig borer {llyaiphyla rohnsta). Scrub wallabies, r.ats, and 
yj,o>.otus do considerable damage. ~£dte. .V. J/un/is. 

Macou.v, W. T. Winter Injury to trees, 1917-18. Canadian For. ,lour. 13: lO. 

— The effect of the severe winter of 1917-lS on apple trees is described. Thirteen 
f. riiis ->i frost injury are described, the chief form of injury being to trimk or body injuric.s, 
!l;f oa.son ascril^d is that tlie long contiiuicd cold wcatiior without thaws caused the trees 
; . ! 1 - 1 - moisture until they had lost so much that recovery was impossible. Maples, pinc.s, 
i.'- irs, looust.s, oaks, and chestnuts suffered various kinds of injuries. Many exotics were 
! -..ilv injured.— £du7. .V. ,l/ua>i.s. 

vjh. Majden*, J. II. The trees of Western Australia, llepl. Interstate Conference of 
'A- -tern Australia on Forestry. Perth, Nov., 1917. /*. This paper is divide<l into 

... isdiis on Hibliography, Horticultural value of trees and shrubs, aiul Kuealypts and minor 
*... ei.-s. -Under “Bibliography” critical eoininents of .six books on eucalypls are given with 
ii.'. i)f sniiie of the important eucalypts of Western Austridi.a. In the .seconil section the 
of fcrtain shrubs and lree.s are described and their cultivation urged. 

AImuu iJt) species of Western .Australia eucalypts are given, the lists being divided into 
celfinic .siK'cies, those with horticuHurtd Vidue. dry country species, shrubs or small trees 

.''' 'dilte merchantable timber, and tropic.il tr(“es. Short des('ripti(ms of sr)ine of the 
I vies are given. About 230 species of Euralyptus .are now desi'rihcd. Cnder minor species 
It .'lated that there are stmie 500 species of wattles (Actreta), most of which are but little 
ka^'Wn and very poorly represented in the herbaria. A^ MuitiiH. 

>;17. itnoADES, Verne. Ice storms in the southern Appalachians. Monthly Weather 
IPn’. 46*: 373-4. Aug., 1918. — An account of the ('ifect of an ice storm itt 191.5 upon forest 
crdv\i!i in the North Carolina Mountains. Trees of Iff inches and large branches were broken 
off while many trees were bent to the ground. [See tlie next entry.] —Kdw. N.Munris. 

MS. .\sHE, W. \V. Note on the preceding. Monthly Weather Rev. 46*; 374. Aug., 
PH’S. comment on conditions i.s given, in which characteristics of the forest tree species 
after .severe ice storms are portrayed. The dates of the.se storms can often be calculated fr<irn 
the crooks in the stem at the point of development of new leaders. [See preceding entry.] ■ 
A'iu', .V. Munm, 

M9, Ryan, G. M. Suggestions to introduce special working plans for the exploitation 
of Bassla latlfolla and Bassla looglfolla In India. Indian Forester 44^ : 29!“3]r), July, 191H.~ 
The corollas of the Bassia trees arc of great value as a source of an intoxicating liquor and of 
while the acetone yield is ten limes that obtained by the distillation of woods. 'Die 
acid export for the manufacture of margarine is very large.— The burning of the litter to 
liiake the corolla collection easy and to permit the collection of ficcrls is preventing natural 
repruduetion. Planting for the production of seed and of the corolla.s is recommended. — 
Ad;/!. A. Munns. 

''■**0, Secrest, Edmund. Meeting the wood fuel situation. Ohio Agric. Exp. Sta, Monthly 
h’dl. 3'“: [whole no, 34.] Oct., 1918. — Information is given on the value of local 8j)ccie8 for 
fuel, and the weights of the woods and thpr equivalents in coal. Information as to ma- 
chinery, coats, and methods of preparing wood fuel are presented in a popular manner.— 
A. H. Poison. 

851, Secrest, Edmund. War time uses of timber. Ohio Agric. Exp. Sta. Monthly Bull. 

.whole no. 35.] Nov., 1918.— Black walnut for gunstocks and airplane propellers was in 
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Krcut demand and cnd|>erative method? of handling the sales to make car>loa^ ahipment^ 
are de*acril;ed, Hmail trwjs and shade tree? were not needed. White asb for airplanes and 
handle.? was greatly needed and the care necessary in getting this material without wajti^ 
in portrayed. Oak.? were used for artillery, motor truck, and ship-building purposes, and the 
locust for ife<umils. (’arc of young growth and the plantation of additional trees are urged. 
— K. U. Hudson. 

8o2. SMYTiiiiiH, K. H. Notes on the dying bark of sal seedlings. Indian Forester 44 *; 

4J0 42J. Hept,, study of one year old Bccdlings of .sal {Shorea rohusia) shows that 

UMd<‘r heavy .nhade the seedling.? cr>iitinue to die back through both the cold weather and 
the hot w^lhtT, A heavy clearance and removal of shade causes those seedlings which 
woiibl <]ie back to do so immediately, and at the beginning of the following hot weather, many 
.?ec(i!ing.-i which had died back in the cleared area start to grow and ;}cr&ist through the hot 
Weather, (in shaded areas this effect does not occur, — Edw. N. Munm. 

hi/X .SuDWORTti, (iROROE B. Miscellaneous conifers of the Rocky Mountain regloa. 
U. H, Dept. Agric. Bull. 080. Contrib. from Forest Service. U p. 1918.— Nine species 
bmnd in the Hocky Mountain regiojj are described in this bulletin. These are Lnrii Uni^ 
firui, L. (tccidtninlin, L. lyallii, J'.'tuf/o hete.rophyll<i, T. mertensiana^ Pseudotsuya taxiUdia, 
Lthort^drun decurrenn, Thuja plirata, and I'a'xus hrevifolia. The generii characteristics of 
the genera arc given, with a botanical des<Tiptiun of the various specie.?, the Important silvicsi 
characteristic.? and manner of grcjwth, metho<l,s rjf regeneration and size.s f>f (he trees. Kev^ 
for the identification of genera and sjieeics are given, with n map of North America on which 
the geograjihic di.stribution of the trees i.s distinctly port rayed.— iVic. .V, Munnu. 

8 , 0 - 1 . SwAiNE, J, M. A new forest insect enemy of the white birch. Canadian For, .Jour. 
14’®: 1028-29. Nov., 1018.— In one section of Quebec 50 f)er cent, of the Betula nlbn were 
badly diseased and injured by the bronze birch borer. d^ri'lH.'farijiu.s'. The eggs arc laid in 
the bark in June and girdle the tree. Winter is passed in the larval stage, and the adult 
leaves in June of the following year. For control measures, tlie cutting of the tree and iis 
utilization in winter is recommended for small areas. Under present conditions it can nut 
he controlled with any great degree of succesa on large areas. Yellow birch, lictula IrnUt, 
irt not as seriously affected.— AWic. A’. Muims. 

8,').'), W'atson, H. W. .\. Forestry in Lower Burma. Indian Forester, 44*: 212-217 
May, 1918.— F<)re.st management in the Lower Burma region suffers from the application of 
the Selective System; the necessity of 8Upj)lying the plains population with timber; the lack 
of system or definite end under which the Improvement Fellings are carried out; the tincor- 
tainty of the (lowering of (he Kyathaung bamboo; and the neglect of the taungy’a ” riittcr. 
Suggestions arc given whereby silvicultural methods can be put into effect. The “Uniform 
System with regeneration on the French “Quariier bleu " system is indicated. — Edtr. .V. 
M 

Whitfoki), U. N. The great* timber wealth of South America. Canadian For. 
.lour. 13*: lSU5-li4. Aug., 1918.— short description of the timber conditions and stands in 
.s<iuth .Vnierica, I.s followed by ai\ estimate of the area in forests. As yet no lumbering has 
t.iken place thougli there is !»n area of 130 million acres in merchantable fore.st with a stand 
of some 050 billion feet,— A. N. Munns. 

GENETICS 

rtEouoE H. Shull, Editor 
(Unsigned abstractsare by the editor.} 

857. .Xo AMUTZ. L, Studien iiber mendelsche Vererbung der wichtlgsten Rassemnerknutle 
der Kamkulschafe be! Reinzucht und Kreuzuog mlt Ramboulllets. [Studies on the Meo- 
delian inheritance of the most important racial characters of the Karakul sheep In pure breed' 
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, 3 £ imd iB crosses witii RambouUlets.} (Review by V. H meeker, from Bibl. Cicnet. 1. 1917,) 
lleit-'chr. i- iodukt. Abstamm. u. Vererb. 19: 115-123, M:ir., 191S. 

vtS. AuxN, E, J,. AND E. VV. Sbxton. The loss of the eye-plgmeot in Gemmarus 
{herreuxl. A Hendellan study. [Abstract /rum Juur. Marine Biol. Assoc. 11 ; 273 'n 153. 7 pi. 
• 4 i:| Jour. Roy. Microsc. Soc. 1918: 195, June, lOlS. 

S59. .\RNT, A. C., AND R. J, Garbkr. ViuiaUoDtnd coneUtlon In wheat) with special 
j^ference to weight of seed planted. Jour. Agric. Res. 14: 3.')i>-392, Aug., 191S.— Correlatiiui 
••li iit'^ were made on sire of seed planted jind plants produced in four crops of wheat. Review 
.f literature is given. Various constants for largo number of characters are detersned and 
rrl.ititm of environment to variation discussed. Means show that the various wiaractera 
rt..t"iiKled to growth conditions. Standard deviations for each character wore in general 
where means were greatest, due to favorable conditions for development. Some 
ov-fj.tions to this rule were noted. Witli few exceptions coeflicieiUs of variability were 
lij-lipr in 191-1 when means were lower. — Authors conclude that correlation between weight 
-.t-rd .sown and resultant plant characters at maturity, is not high in any instance and 
he .'^o modified by environmental conditions that the rclatiun may be slight or oblitor- 
efitirely." — Interrelation of plant characters is discussed. U was found that siicb cor- 
rrl;iU"iis were modified by environment, depending on characters coneerneil. - //. 11. Love. 

SOD. Baueu, Julius. Die konstltutlonelle Disposition zu Inncren Krankhelten. [The 
constitutional disposition to internal diseases.! [Review by V. Hjicrker, from hook. S86 p, 
J Springer, Berlin, 1917.] Zeitschr. iiulukt. Abstamm. u. Vererh. 19:98-109. Mar,, 1918. 

sfil. Bull,. W. Blair. The sex complex. Sro, tvH SSS p. SO fuj. K«l. Bailliire, Tin- 
,! iii k Cox, London, 1916.'~Abstract by J. Arthur Thomson in Seienlia 24; {12-03. 1918. 

sOt?. Blakeslee, a. F., and B, T. Avery, Jr. A vegetative reversion In Portulaca. Mem, 
Hr>'..klyn Bot. Card. 1:18. 1918. — Dwarf appeared among pl.anta from commercial seed of 

/‘■ r/dlarra grandijlora. Dwarfs selfed produced only dwarfs, some of w^hich carried revert- 
ing hranchc.s. 'I'hesc had red in.s1cad of green stems and had longer internocles. Flowers 
■ !! both dwarf stock and reverting brancho.s ^Yere red, Selfed seed from rciVCTting branches 
: ro<luced both dwarf -with short intornodea and normal branches witli long inlernodes, as well 
;> ncca.'^ional dwarfs that showed reverting branches.— R. J . GnTlicr. 

Bleuler, E. Mendelismus bel Psychosen, spezlell bel der Scbizophrenle. Verb 
' It (1. Kiis.sli. [Abstract by Kurt Mendel, from Schweizer Arch, f. Neurol, u. Psych. 1'. 
r'lr.j Neurol. Centralbl. 1918: 124. Feb., 1918. 

SOI. Boas. Helene M. The relationship between the number of sporophylts and the 
number of stamens and pistils— a criticism. Bull. Torrey Bot. Club 45:343-345, Aug., 
I'*!'', C'riticism of recent paper by Harris, who found positive correlation betw^een mimber 
■' >iKtr(iphyUs in flowers of Ficaria, and deviation of pistils from number which would occait 
1. raiin <.f pistils to stamens w^ere constant. He interpreted hi.s results as indicating biologi- 
rr lauonship between increa,se in sporophyll numlier and tendency toward femalencKs. 
.Mi's points out th.it positive correlation is merely mathematical consequence of fact 
pistils are as variable in number as stamens, but are less numeroiis.—A'cwcdf Wrighl. 

''95. Brothertox. Wilder, Jr., and H. H. Bartlett. Cell measurement as an aid In 
the analysis of quantitativ'e variation. .Amer. Jour. Bot. S: 102-299, Apr., 1918. -Variation 
!f ligih of internodes is correlated with cell number or cell size or both. IiiHucmico of light 
iij'ernode length in PhaseoluH mullijioru^ is studied in relation to the length and num- 
'cr (if epidermal cells. Growth in darkness results in elongation of internodes to 3.6 times 
'* '.'’li of normal internodes grown in light, 55 jK»r cent, of increase being found to be due 
’ increased cell division and 45 per cent, to greater extension of cells. — J. P. Kelly, 
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C a ports', A. St. fi.Airi. The tnherLtasce of tight and loose paleae in Avena nu<i* 
crosses. Jour. (lofifitWH 7: SJi} Aiij^ , 1 IRS. -Crosses between oata with tight paleae anj 
Tiutl/i with loose pah ac were made, d'hree varieties with tight paleae were used, tu j 
white and one biaek-stlutaed. Avtna nuda has several flowers in spikclet, other tyi>e3 usua’Jv 
two. \'iiriety of A . midn used showed mixture of gray and white glumes. 

Thf Fj [dants produced head.s having .some many-flovrered spikelets of nudo type, occuf. 
ring nroirer tip of head. Spikelets near base of heads were usually two-flowered. Pah-ii,. 
sh<(W# ii !ii{ gradations from pure tight to pure loose. Tight paleae occur in greater nurij. 
U;r.s lio.ir lei-^e of head, being corndated with few' flowers in spikelets. Tight and loa.sfe 
pah-ao orciir in varying relative numbers on Ft heads. 

1 z .ar^ Fj gf’iKTation.s inrlieated 3; 1 ratio with tight paleae recessive. From 119 s'tty. 
ing-i of I'l l)H) j>iirr‘ tights and 1x35 not pure tight.s were obtained. Only 40 pure hit,.,. 

[)lant,^ arre obtained. Not pure tight.s were group^id into four clu-sscs: tight-containff. 
Laid Ijuck.s, pen III ti loose.s, pure looses, dfjpeiiding on nmount and nature of sclerotic 
.st)i rounding kernels. Tlie.se variou.s nudn t,y[>es produce diflerent result, s when tested, 'A 
throwing tight-containers, hardbacks, pemilli-loo.ses, and pure looses; (H) light-containi-,-, 
hardbacks, nti<l [lenulti-looses; ((') light-containers and hardbaek.s; (D) hardbacks, i>eiiii!!i- 
!oo.-rs. .and pur(^ looses; fK) [lenulti-looses and pure looses. While it .seems that tight pah-:!,.- 
arc ffpo-sf-iitcd by a .single factor, author .suggests following other factors which may operaip 
to cause moilification.s of the not-tight fortn.s; A', rendering all paleae pure tight; T, reuilioi;,!; 
.some only of paleae }jiire tight; /, rendering .some jialeac more or less selerotized but nevt-r 
wholly tight. 

Number of flower.s per spikelet on t iglit forms was not increa.scd. Color and loose paleae 
are inherited iiuh'peiidently. -//. H. Loir. 

S(j7. (T\ 1*011 St. (Jl.mu. An account of an experiment to determine tke heredity of 
early and late ripening In an oat cross. Jour. Cenetics 7:247-257. Aug., 1918,— Cros.s hc- 
tweeti early- and late-maturing oat wa.s .studied. Blooming periods of parent forms did lui' 
overl}i[>. Fi types generally intermediate. Fi gave early, intermediate and late foriu'. 
1'wo of ion jiliints were nearly n.s early a.s early parent, none so late as late parent. Inter- 
mp<liate.s ranged from early to late. .\utIior concludes that curliness is po.ssibly a functi-ii! 
of three fai'tors. .\ type which is comparatively early, in that its Fj period never exterai- 
into tlie perioil of the bite parent, i.s segregated on a 1 : 3 basis,--//. //. Love. 

SbS. Tai’kox, a. Sr. ( ’laiu. On a case of permanent variation in the glume lengths of 
extracted parental types and the inheritance of purple colour in the cross Trtticum Polonicum X 
T. Eloboni. Jour. Genetics 7: 259- 2S0. Aug., iOlS. — rrifiVum po/ouVenm having long glumes 
and colorlt'-ss kernel, and 7'rttinnn elohoni having short glumes and purple kernel were crossed 
Purple color is in pericarp. Fi type has glumes intermediate in shape ^nd size betwxen tlm^c 
<if parents, grains being purple. In Fj 183 plants were examined and gave some short-, 
some long-glumed, and a large number of intermediate.s. Curve of glume length falls in! * 
three vieriod.s. Similar result in obtained in F» from seed of 10 heterozygous Fj plants, b: 
F» 170 Fj plants segregated aa follows: 41 short, 87 short, medium and long, and 42 lone, 
indicating that long and short glume follow's 1:2:1 ratio. 

Kernel color in Fj showed 28 flushed, 8 streaked and 136 non-colored, indicating 3:1:1- 
ratio. Color dei>ends some on amount of light as to its development and is brought out I y 
treatment with sulfuric acid. Of 123 non-colored Fi plants 111 threw non-colored in In 
and 12 threw uuu-coloreds and streakeda. Author believes two kinds of non-colored> in 
Fj were to each other as 15: 1. Results of Fi w'ere contradictory to Fj, for in Fj 12 non- 
colored : I streaked : 3 flushed wore obtained, while in F* the results were 12 flushed : 1 non- 
colored : 3 streaked. Comparisons were made between these results and those obtained by 
Fast ami Hayes (Inheritance in maize— Conn. Agric. Exp. Sta. Bull. 167, p, 57-104.) Author 
toncludes that “segregations analogous to the Fj segregation have not been found in the 
Fi generation. Streaking, a character which suddenly appeared in the F| generation, has 
resemblances to particolouring in maize.’’—//. H. Love. 
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yiO. C.iCLLERY, M., AND F. Mesnil. DUnorphlsme ^volutif chez les Annilides poly- 
Compt. Rend. Soc. Biol. 81; 707-709, July, 191 S. -Dimorphism is foutul in develop- 
stages. Epitoke females of two sizes, with or without corresponding mnles, and 
females with parthenogenelic eg| 5 s, exist in one speoies. Lnrvac may bo pelagic for a 
tiine or develop directly into adult. In Spio dimorphism is seasonal, in Tolygordius geo- 
Three species of Polygordius may be one sjiccit's, since only larvae lUlTer. One 
j;rou[! i.s epigamic or epitoke in simple etudes, or variously combines schizognmy, bbnstogenesis, 
.exual stolons, and viviparity.— A. F. Shull. 

STO. Cb.4QO, E., and H. Drinkwater. Hereditary absence of phalanges through five 
^eaeratlons. [Review by J. F. van Beinmelen, from Jour. Denetics <5. lOlG.l^SoiUchr. 
cidakt. Abstamm. u. Yererb. 19:95-90. Mar., 191S. 

v 7 i, CcTHBERTSOV, W. ‘‘Rogucs’' among potatoes. Oard, Chron. 64: 102. Sept. 7, 
1*1 IX -Writer takes exception to statement by Mr. Jackson tlwit “rogues'' should be pre- 
.rrveil owing to possibility of new sorts arising by vegetative variation. He states that he 
h fduiid no important variants during twenty-five yenrs, ('olor variations, however, have 
found, e.g., King Edward gave tubers red in color, the color being nmintained when 
v.r..[v;igatcd. Northern Star, which has touch of reddish-purple color in eye, gave tuber with 
-lor distributed over wdiole tuber. Color of latter variety also remaineil constant 
.dsr-ii propagated. Indisputable evidence of mutation is rctjucstcd. "//. K. Uuyes. 

s72. D.^venpoht, C. B. Department of experimental evolution, {'arnogic Inst. Wash- 
j!,c;nn Year Book 16 (1917): 111-132. 191S. -A suiiirnary is given of progress by the Station 
;it <'iild Spring Harbor during 1917, Metz’.s studies on rhrtimosome complex of Dronophila 
i nyiilniihila and related specie.s reveal.s .series of twelve types; brt'ediiig of 1), rinfis for com- 
pii^-jon with D. ai^xpclophila has shown degree of mutability in D. virihs equal to that in 
1} ‘iiitp, lophila, with mutants of same general typ(‘s: linkage and iTossing over occur as in 
/> >iftilhli)phila', five linkage groups alrea<ly known in I), virilis arwl discovery of sixth is 
'.Miciijated since this species Inus six chromosfuiH! |).'iirs; 1w(i mutants proved a.s inconipat- 
p 1(‘ in reproduction as species in nature, MacDowell foiiinl <l(‘V(‘lf)])ing male rats subjected 
O' daily doses of alcohol vapor 20 per cent, ligliler than normal brothers at end of half a 
iii!l)ibition of alcohol reduced fecundity to one-thinl. MacDowell has published on 
HU’ctiuii for bristle number in Drosophila and Uidrile on .significance and control of sex in 
; Two rare defects of pigeons, ataxia and scmggly plnmiige, were perpetuated l>y 

kiddle to fourth generation; formation of melanin was induced in (dioroid of albino dove, 
‘rce oxygen being found nece.ssary. Bant a discovered environmental factors indiiee occtir- 
of sexual individuals in ('lad<K-era; one strain of D.aphnia gave origin to a second 
i-c of sex-intergrading; most female intergrmies with chiefly male secondary characters 
-rivcd sterile. Blakealee reported on two yellow-coned variants in Rudhrrfna hirta, one 
' irfiing black, other crimson wdth KOH, which gave iiiirple Fi. with appearance again in Fj 
' ! the two yellows. In Dalura straymnium he found newmutanlH; th<! “Olobe*' mutant has 
I 't Ix-cn found pure-breeding; previously descriheil form with slit corollas and leaves im- 
; tf-rijicd its characteristics on cions of normal tyj)e and abnormality is suspected as bacterial; 
"CO mutant found incapable of crossing wilh original type. In Portulaca, Blakeslee reported 
V‘'?rtativc segregations and Mendelian nature of doubling, the heterozygous semi-doubles 
2 ‘ving full doubles (homozygous), semi-doubles and singles. Harris ha.s secured seven lines 
• t beans yielding only abnormal offspring. He has investigated relation between ovules per 
;•'«! and fertility, and between number of pods per plant and individual seed-weight in beans, 
hl^keslee and Harris found a marked inverse correlation bclw’een egg-laying ability and 
Jellow ear-lobes in White Leghorns. Davenport's studies on traits of naval men resulted 

formation of new criteria for selection of officers; it is asserted that strong inclination 
‘OWard sea ig dependent on recessive factor, — J. P. Kelly. 

^'3. Davenport, C. B. The feebly inhibited. 8t>o, i68 p. 86 fig. Carnegie Inst., 
''^‘■bington, Washington, D. C,, 1915. — Abstract by Y, Le Lay in .Scientia 24: 64. 1918. 
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S74. Oawkon, H. Itf'MLEv. The causation of sex In man. tnd ed. Svo, tip tse p. g- 
/iff. liCwiH 4 Co.: Ijondon, 1^17. — Atwtract by J. Arthur Thompson in Scientia 24:6l-C: 
191H. 

H75. Dm.NKWATBH, H. A second brachydactylous family. [Review by H. W. Sieniery 
from Jour. Genetic, >4 4 : 323. pi. XI~XV, fig. S. 1914-1915.) Zeitachr. indukt. Abstamrn. .4 
Vorerb. 19: Mar., 1918. 

H7f>. K aht, E. M. Intercrosses between self^sterlle plants. Mem. Brooklyn Bot. Ga;d 
1; 141-1-Vi. July, 1918.— Data are reported coneeming the cross -sterility and cross-fertiliu 
of 53 Fi^yhri<i.*< from Nicotiana Forgetiana and ATicoiiana alata, two species in which self. 
incoinpUbility in fertilization appears to be strongly developed. In all, 103 reciprocii 
njutiriK** were made from which it was found that the population fell into classes. Kach 
iJH tnhtT of a class was cross-sterilc with every other member, but was cross-fertile with 
every nteinber of otlier classes, 'rhree classes were well defined with 22, 16 and 12individuaii 
re«[K:i;tively ; two cIhmmc.s contained but one individual each; presence of a fifth class wa.s 
(jested by behavior of a single plant. 

'('hese results are explained in lerms of Mendelian factors assumed to be directly c<)s. 
certted with compatibility. Author adheres to doctrine, often announced previously, thi-. 
itieom[)atii)ility in such cases is due to similarity " of con.stitution and that compatibilir,- 
U due t*> “ dis.HimiIarity ” of constitution. It i.s recognized however, as has frequently 
p<iitit(!:d out for similar ca.ses, that pollen grains of a plant appear to act quite alike itwic- 
fienilently of any segregation of hereditary factors in reduction divisions concerned wi-h 
their formation. It i.s stated that rncji)rocal crosses alw'uys gave same re.sulta and thi*. 
self-fertilization in tliese platjts inerenscs eruss-iucoini)atibility among plants of 8ui).scfjiier;t 
gerieratiotw. 

It is reported that self-sterility (and cross-.steHlity as well) of a p[ant may decline toi|rif * 
end uj flowering periotl, to such degree that plant may become self-fertile, a condition which 
is ealled end-season pstiuilo-fertility.” 

All dafii presented in thi.s paper are given in same detail, together w’ith other dataan<i 
with more extended discussion, in another pa[jer which precedes as to date of publicnti'jsi 
(denetio.s 2:r](l5-6(W. Nov., 1917).- A. R Stout. 

S77. Emkhsov, U. a. A fifth pair of factors, Aa, for aleurone color in maize, and Its rela- 
tion to the Cc and Rr pairs. Mem. Cornell Univ. Agric. Exp. Sts. 16. ZS X 16 cm., 251-^89 p 
(•oriiell Univ., Ithaca, N. Y,, Nov., 1918. .\ {lair of factors, Aa, such that aleuroiie Cf^lor 
develops only in the presence of A in addition to (', R and ii, is announced to account fc-r 
27:37 Fi ratios of colored to colorles.s aleurone. Hypothesis regarded as substantialed br 
following tests; (I) Colored Fi’s shciwn to be of four classe.s restilting in F| ratios of 1 :0. 
3 ; 1, 9 : 7 and 27 : 37 in approximately the relation of I : 6 : 12 : 8, respectively, and (2) cele:- 
less Fi’m bred true in Fi and shown to consist of the seven classes, aCR, AcR, ACr .4'■^ 
afV, acR and urr. Use of aCR, AcR^ and ACr in testing for aleuronc-color factors is 
explairjed and illu.st rated. Effect on aleurone color of degree of maturity and of color, coo- 
position and texture of underlying endosperm is discussed and influence of previou.-l.v 
unannounced genetic factors noted. Heterozygous mott lings of aleurone is due to Rr pier 
aiuj seen only when R is contributed by male and r by female, resulting aleurone rrR. 
color apiKuiring in reciprocal cross, aleurone RRr. Various hypotheses are noted as posohl? 
interpretations. Anomalously colored seeds, part colored and part colorles.s, are rarely i'. 
ever due lo Rr jiair, but frequently to Cc or Aa pairs and then only when dominant fact -r 
is contributed by male and recessive by female. Hypotheses involving vegetative segrees- 
tion, somatic mutation and aberrant chromosome behavior discussed as possible interpre- 
tations,— R. A. Emerson. 

878. Fischer, E. Zur Frage der Vererbung der Empf8ngllchkelt von Pfianzen fur pars- 
altische Pilie. [On the question of inheritance of the susceptibility of plants to parasitic 
foagb] (Review by E. Schiemann, from Mitt. Nat. Ges. Bern fur 1916, Mykol. Beitr. 8: 
144-156. 1916.1 Zeitsehr, induitt. Abstamrn. u. Vererb. 19: 136-138, Mar., 1918. 
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$79. Fl^ibcher, Bruno. Uber myotonlsch« Dystrophic. (Abstract by Kurt Mendel, 
{rxiRi Miinchener med. WocheiLschr. 1917.1 Neurol, t’entrjdbl. 1918: 120, Feb,, 191S. 

ssi). 06 bell, Uddolp, and We«\er Kunoi. Elne ftmllilre Trophoneurose dcr uDterea 
Extrtmiiiten. (.Abstract by Kurt Mendel, from Archiv f. Psveh. 57*: 1917.1 Neurol. 
C^niralbl.l 1918:121. Fob., 1918. 

vv], CIooD.\L£, U. D. titieriial factors Influenciag egg production la the Rhode Island 
pfd breed of domestic fowl. Amer. Nat, 52 : 65-94, "209-2^12, ^101-32]. 17 jig. Feb. -Mar., 

^pr 'May. Juno-July, 1018,— Starting with the assumption that the egg-record of a hen 
.. ,.^y.r,.s.scd as a given number of eggs per unit of time, and taktui by itself, is nol^sufficient 
o^rnMirc or description of egg production, even under favorable environment,’' HKhor pm* 
to inquire regarding influence or interaction of numbt'r of external and of innate factors, 
jtiifh :is rate of growth, bodily maturity, stamina. cessati(m,of growth, .sexual maturity, age 
.Ht fn^t egg, cycles, molt, rate and rhythm of production, and Pearl’.s genetic factora Li and 
In turn each of these factors is analyzed and discn.ssed. C'onrlusions, Imsed upon four 
.study of production in Rhode l.sland Red breed, [nay he stimnuirizetl as follows: (i) 
I)jtc of first egg depends on time of hatchitig and rate of growth. On average, hens laying 
e.'iriy in fall lay more winter eggs than those that begin later, (2) On average, pullets that 
l;iv carlv in life (6 to 7 months) lay more eggs tlian those (hat lay at S or 9 months. Varia- 
bilitv in age at first egg was greater for Ooodale’s than for Pearl's slock. (51 Birds that lay 
r;ipiiily lay more eggs than birds that lay slowly; and birds that lay late in fall lay more 
titan those that stop early. (4^1 Some pullets lay continuously for long periods while others 
Uy rapidly, but in cycles with period of re.st between. In Ooodale’s Reds a “winter cycle,” 
fotiiparal^le to that found by Pearl in Barred Rocks, was absent "in a large percentage” of 
hrie* Curves of winter production are slnnvn to Ix' eonijaniiul (“urves. (J) Small birds 
mature earlier than lofge ones and therefore usually lay more winter eggs. Birds of ]»oor 
however, though sometimes making good records, usually manifest delay in ||ipcnr- 
aim' Ilf first egg and hence give lower winter records. (6) Author regards fecundity aa un- 
v;tti-f.i( tory character tipon which to study effects <if selection because character is complex 
and not simple unit character. Genetic constitution of Gootlale’a at<>ck, with rofcronce to 
iVarl’,' fecundity factors (Li and Lt wius not made out with certainty, but author bolievcB 
ih:it his Reds fall into Pearl’s class of liigh i)roducer.-i. (7) Concludes by saying that knowl- 
• dp' of factors determining production is of importance from both commerrini and biological 
?iaiid})<iiiit, Biologically problem m\ist be attacked from viewpoint that fecundity in fowls 
is not simple character but extremely complex. — P. li. Hadley, 

Av2. Gregory, R. P. On variegation In Primula sinensis. [Ab.stract by K. I.iehmnnn, 
from Jour, Genetics 4:305-322. 1915.1 Zeifschr. Hot. 10: i;i3-137. 1918. 

Ss.1. Haecker. VaIiEntin. Uber Ged&qhtnls, Vererbung und Plurlpotenz. (On mem- 
ory, heredity and pluripotence.l [Review by Georg .Sommer. In Zeitschr, indtikt. Ab- 
II, Verorb. 19: 91-94. Mar., 1918.] 97 p, H fig. 0. Fischer: Jena. 1914. 

IlARFua, J. Arthl'H, Further studies on the. inter-relationship of morphological and 
physifiloglcal characters in seedlings of Phaseolus. Mem. Brooklyn Bot. Gard, 1: 167-174. 
•hdv 1918.— Seedlings of navy bean, morphologically aberrant in having cotyledons verti- 
^ d'iv >e|)arated, are compared with normal seedlings in rc-spcct to (a) moan green weight. 
’■ dry weight and (c) percentage of dry matter present in primordial and first com- 

''■■"cd le.aves. Normal and abnormal seedlings were grown in pain? under r;gid control and 
‘ Ciplcs of leaves were taken from plants in lots of 100. Data arc given for 23 (4,000 plants) 
‘ J''h samples. Values show clearly that “ abnormal plants produce relatively as well as 
;i!i-,iufcly less dry matter than normals.” Morphological variation is associated with 
I'lydoiogical differentiation.— A. B. Stout. 

^85. Harris, J. A. Further studies on the relationship between bilateral asymmetry and 
fertility and fecundity in the unilocular fruit. (Abstract by Cyril West, from Genetics 2: 
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185-204. 1917.) i’hyurol. 3:355. Sept., 1918. See also Exp. SU. Rec. 38: 29. hn, 
1918. 

885. J. A. Supplemeatary determioatloni of the relatiooshlp between the num. 

ber of ovules per pod and fortuity la Phaseolus. [Abstract by Cyril West, from Geoeiia 
2; 282-290. 1917.] Physiol. Alwt. 3: 35.5. Sept., 1918. See al.^o Exp. Sta. Rec. 38: 29. Jaa 
1918. 

8S7. lUitHis, J. A. Oa the applicability of Pearsoa's blserlal r to the problem of asya. 
metry and fertility io the unilocular fruit. (Atwitract by Cyril West, from Genetics 2: 205- 
212. 1017.1 Physiol. Abet. 3: 355. Sept., 1918. Sec also Exp. Sta. Rec. 38; 29. Jan.. I'JH 

888. Hakaisov, j. W. H. Studies in the hybrid Blstonloae. [Abstract by J. F. tu 
Ih-mmelen, from Jour. INnetic-s 6:95-101. 4 pi. 1916.) Zcitschr. indukt. Abstamm. u. 
Vercrb. 19: 124-12.5. Mar., 191*8. 

889. Hayks, H. K. Natural cross 'pollination In wheat. Jour. Amer. Soc. A(tron. 10; 
120 122. 1918.- Three out of fifty pedigree cultures of wheat supposed to be pure lines, hm 
whii-h hail been exposed to natural crossing, showed hybridity by Mendelian segregatioD. 
Flirt her observation revealed other evident cases, all of w-hich leathi to conclusion that either 
conditions were unusually favoriihlo for natural crossing or else this occurs much more frt* 
(piently than has been generally supjiosed to be the case.- L. //. Smith. 

890. Havbm, II. K. Normal self-fertilization In corn. Jour. Amcr. Soc. Agron. 10: 123- 
12G. 1918. — Descrilres experirnent in wliich yield of corn was reduced more than 50 per cc:it, 
first year" following self-fertilization. Kx[)eriment to determine amount of self-fcrtilizaiica 
occurring under imrinal field comli lions, by intcr[)lunting varieties of difTcrent-colertsi 
kernoU, indicated less than 5 per cent, .self-pollination.— 5. //. Smith. 

891. IlAYWAnn, P. S. A new hybrid Illy, Gard. Chron. 64: 107-108, 148. 1918,— A iie» 
hybrid between the nuratuyn and /ipeciosum groups of lilies, superseding L. Parkmanu t 12 
ptunt <d interest on account of t[>e rareness of this cross. Xew' hybrid differs from L. Park- 
manriii in “form, petal and colouring,”—.!/. J. Dorsey. 

892. IIkiuc, Cber Beziehungen zwischen kllnischem und hlstopathologlscbem B«- 
fund bel einer famlUftren Erkrankung des klndllchen motorlscben Systems. [.Abstract by Kurt 
Mendel, fi'orn Arcfi. f. Psytih. 57*. 1917.1 Neurol. Centralbl. 1918: 119. Feb., 1918. 

893. HeNKKMSVfiK, .A. Untersuchungen fiber die Spaltuogen von Welzenbas tardea in der 
F| und Fi Generation. [Investigathnis tin the .splitting of wheat hybrids in Fj and Fi per.- 
orations. 1 [lleviow by O. v. Ubisch, from Diss, Gottingen. 8vo, 5S p. 1915.] Zcitschr. 
indukt. Ahstamin. u. Vererb. 19: 139-140. Mar,, 1918. 

89-1, IlKHiHKBT-NriJ?soN, N. Elne Mendelsche Erkltlning der Veflustmutanten. lA 
Mendelian explanation of loss mutations.] [Heview by E. Baur, from Ber. Dcutsch. l‘‘>t 
Gea. 34 : 870. 1917.] Zeitschr. indukt. Abstamni. u. Vererb. 19:90-91. Mar., 1918. 

895. Hkymann, Adolf. Zur Lebre von der partlellen Myotonia congenita. [.Abstract ty 
Kurt Boas, from Innug.-Dis.sert. Kiel. 1917.] Neurol. Centralbl. 1918: 125. Feb., 1918. 

SOti. IIioiKn, II. Eine seltene Form von Epllepsle bei drei Brtidem (Epilepsie myocIonirA 
Unteriicht-Lundborg-j. 'Author’s abstract from Ber. d, Warschauer arztl. Ocs. 112. 
1916.] Ncttrol. Centralbl. 1918: 120. Feb., 1918. 

897. HObner. H. Uber Myotoale. [Abstract by Kurt Mendel, from Deutsche Zcit- 
achr. f. Nervenheilk. 57«-». 1917.] Neurol. Centralbl 1918: 125. Feb., 1918. 
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ilu::D£aT. K. P. A striking varUtioo in Sllene noctifloni. iluli. Torrey Club 

i;.; 15S. Apr.. 1918.— Describe.^ jicedliugii with 3 cotyltHUms and \uth dividtnl ootyle- 
. . , d A Hdrrt\<, 

^ Ikkn’o. S. Studies on the hybrids of Capsicum annuuni. Part%II. On some varie- 
jjifd races. lAbjuract by K. Lehmann, fnun .h'ttv. (leiuJU's o:'_Ul _;ib, Iblti.) Zritselir. 
i, ,' 10: i;i;i-137. 1918. See^Iso Kxp. 8la. Hoe, 39: .Vuj: , 191^, 

'OV Ike.vo, 8. A note to my paper on some variegated races of Capsicum annuum. 

' vb'tr trt by K. Lehmann, from Jour. CJonetiesO: 31') 310. IIUO 1 Zeit.'^chr. Hot. 10: 133- 137. 

!!0V 

n)l. IsHiKAWA. MiTSi;iiAii.\. A list of the number of chromosomes, lUeviow by 0. 
i . !i!rr, from Tokyo Hot. Mag, 30: 403 118. Si fitj. 19H1 ] Xoittclir, imlukt. Abslutnin. u. 
V.rtib, 19: 125^ 1J«. Mar., 1918. 

/L'. Ji;ffhky, K. C. Hybridism and the rate of evolution In anglospertns. iHcview by K. 
ji.i i!. fr«)m Anier, Xat. 50: 129-143. 19HL] Zcitschr. indukt. Abulanmi, u. Vorcrb. 19: 134, 
Mrir . 1918. 

(<v; Ju\'Ka, L. 11. Disease resistance in cabbage. Pror. Nation. .Xead. Sri. 4: -12 4fi, 
l’)|\ -Most de.structive di^Cll^^e of cabbapo is '‘yellows,” i'!ius(mI by ,'‘:«)il'lnhabitiiip funguH 
t congliitinosus) which iiivtules root system. It may porsi.>t iiidclitiit<4y in soil 

■.viiicii i-; called “ cabbage sick,” -Invest igat ion of di.'>ease and its coiilrol was begun in \ViH- 
r in 1910. In most diseased riel<ls some normally develojual )il:iii(s were fauiid. .Somo 
A< Tf uf best commercial type and fifty resistant plants were seha ted. Heed was grown and 
III l'.il2 each head straiti was planted seiiarately on ' sick ' soil. ( 'oiornereial strains were 
;,l Uiti-il a.s controls.— Poorest of selected strains puned decidedly superior to best of 
. •;i!r-)L. Seed was grown from best of .selected .strains and plantisl in 1911, He.st j||^ctod 
■ ■rtin yielded 18.8 tons per acre against 2,1 tons for average of eonirols. — d'ljis strain has been 
ii'tnbnted under name ” Wiseonsin IlollaiubT.” Tin' behavior of the organism entiHing 
h-< i»e was worked out by W. 11. 'lisdale by using flax w ilt as b.asis, sitie(> cabbage is slow- 
;r- wing fo work with. Secondary studies with (‘ahbage, while not I'otnplete, indicate 
ii' ;ier;d likeness in behavior. -In susceptible plant llie organism pimetrates directly to ves- 
-• V (hen ramifie.s through tliem. In resi.stant plant. s invasion is much slower and be- 
r- M reaches vc.ssels corky layer i.s formed which perinatu ril h’ walls oSkorganism. (Voss- 
:■ i: liiglily susceptible with resi.stant strains show resist aura* has letulerH-y to be dominant. 
1:; li-ations arc that it is dependent on ,‘;(>v<-ral heritable factors. 

J. < (lilinun found '‘critical soil ternperature. ' for inva.sion of jiluit to be 17°('. Below 
‘a;- jilant.s arc not attacked even in sickest soils while for some 10*C, above this, attack 
jirogn'ssively more virulent .— I n field trials strains re.'-istant in Wisi'onsin have 
i r ,vi <1 '.iinilarly resistant from New Jersey to Iowa. Investigations with otluw varieties at 
'' I'l otiAii and also in Ohio, Iowa and Maryland have given encouraging reHults and indicate 
:■ I'tam strains can be secured from any vigorous variety. [Sec Hot. Absts. 1 , Knfryd'il. 

' 'ce Physio!. Absts., 3: 30.j. July-Aug., HUS. j — /Carl A’^nrl2W5ei7. 

‘^U. Kearn'ey, Thomas H., and Walton O. WnLL.s, A study of hybrids In Egyptian 
cotton. Amcr. Xat. 52 : 491-500. 5 fig. t)ct.-Xov., 1918. — Preliminary stinly of crossen 
I' twec-n varieties bcionging to same general type of Oossypium. Iaj.ss variable Puna and 
Li'irt* variable Gila (differ chiefly in size and shape characters) gave practically no dominant 

1; and unimodal distributions in Fj, Back-crossing Fi twice with either parent oiililcrated 
‘‘Ttm-v-jon of character of other parent. — Characters not correlated physically or physiologi- 
''■nly are transmitted independently. F* and Fj were not more variable than Oiiaand but 
^'Ugliily more variable than Puna,— 72. J. (iarber. 

•*0o. Kiebsling, L. Untersuchungen fiber die Vererbung von Stlckstoffgehalt und Korn- 
rosse der Zwelzeillgen nickenden Gerste. [Investigations on the Inheritance of nitrogen con- 
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trat tad >iz« of jrtln In two-rowed nodding btrlej.j {Review by E. Scbiemann, frt>m ZeiUchr. 
PfltnzenzQcbtuni; 3: 81-147. Sept., 1915.] Zeitachr. indukt. Abatamm. u. Vererb. 19: Ui 
Mar., 1918, 

906. KieaaLi.vcj, L. 6ber dte StrelfeaknunUielt dor Goftte tit S<wtoo und Llnlfnknnk* 
belt. [On the ttripiQ^-dltette of btrley ts t TtrtoUl tnd'racltl disotse.j [Review by £ 
Hebiemanrt from Ftihlings Landw. Ztg. 65: 537-549. Sept., 1916.) ZelUchr. indukt. Abetaram. 
u. Vererb. 19: 141-142. Mar., 1918. 

907. KiNa, Helb.v Deak. Studies on Inbreeding. III. Tbe effects of inbreeding with 
wiectlonf on the lez ratio of the albino rat. Jour. Exp, Zool. 27: 1-35. / fig, Oct., 1918 - 
Selection of breeding fomalea from littery containing excess of males increased sex ratio 
{numU'T of males pef Ktt females) from norm of 105 to 122.3 when females were mated to 
litter brothers, and to A.6 when females were mated to unrelated males. Selection of 
breeding females from litters containing excess of females reduced sex ratio to 81.8 wheo 
females wore mated to litter brothers, and to 91.1 when females were mated to stock males. 
EfTect of selection reaches its maximum in first generation, and was not cumulative. Matbf^ 
stock females to males from series selected for high and low sex ratio resulted in both cases 
in a reduced sex ratio, but the reduction was greater when malea came from series selected 
for low sexVatio. In either case reduction was small, to 102,3 and 96.2 respectively, and 
may not be significant. Alteration of sex ratio is thus most easily affected by selection of 
females. Inbreeding did not of itself change the sex ratio to any extent. Author believe 
selection affects egg metabolism in such way as to render eggs more easily fertilized by malp- 
or femule-prfducing spermatozoa. —A. F, 

DOS. Koch, Caul. Bin Fall elner Komblnatlon von prc^egslver Muskelatrophie mit 
Myotonic. [.A-bstract by Kurt Meudel, from Ber, aus d. Abt. f. Kriegsneur. d. k, k. Reserve?^- 
pitaU^jj^T. 3 in Laibach, Sept., 1917.) Neurol. Centralbl. 1918: 126. Feb., 1918. 

909, Kooy, F. II. Tiber einen Fall von Heredodegeneratlo, Typus Strilmpell, bei Zwlll- 
ingeo. [Abstract by Kurt Mendel, from Deutsche Zeitschr. Nervenheilk. 57*"*. 1917 ■ 
Neurol. Centralbl. 1918: 122. Feb., 1018. 

JdO, Kretschmer, Ernst. Dber eine famlllare Blutdrilsenerkrankung. (Abstract U 
Kurt Mendel, from Zeitschr, Ges. Neurol, u. Psych. 36^"*. 1917.) Neurol, Centralbl. 1918: 
118. Feb., 1918. 

Oil. L\ AJahca, F. Un nouvel hybrlde de greffe. [A new graft-hybrid.) Compt. rend. 
Paris, 166 : 047-649. 1918.— Describes graft hybrids appearing on 40-year old olive tree? 
located in Caserta prtjvince, Italy. Graft belonged to variety Canneyina whieh produces 
ivory-white fruit at maturity while stock belonged to the variety Caiazzana which produrf^s 
black fr\iit. Three of grafted trees bore both ivory-colored and black fruit. On one tre? 
bljick fruit appeared at summit and at perii>hery, on second tree at end of sprout which gre* 
perpendicularly from extremity of old branch, while third was from one of three bouRl* 
growing frojn same point. 

Great diversity of coloration convinced observer that asexual hybridization w'as cavi*e. 
and suspected hybrid W'aa compared with varieties of CannelUna and Caiazzana. Coinpsn- 
son of stones, rtdation of equatorial and longitudinal breadth of same, leaf shape, pediincie 
of drupes, as well as analyses of oil showed hybrid to be different from parental varieties 
used for stock and graft. For many of these characters the suspected graft hybrid w:ii 
intermediate.- Same phenomenon verified for four successive seasons convinced aiith'r 
that ‘'asexual hybridization” actually wa.s the cause. [See Physiol. Absts. 3 : 293. July- 
Aug., 1918. Also, Jour. Roy. Microsc. Soc, 1918:318. Sept. 1818. Also, Exp. Sta. Rec 39: 
447. Oct., 1918.]-//. K. Hayes, *. 

912. Loeb. J. Further experiments on the sex of parthenc^enetic frogs. Proc, Native 
.Acad. Sci, 4 : 60-62, 1018.— Twenty normal frogs of full size have been raised from artificiai^y 
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njirtbenogenetie eggs, development being induced by method of puncture. Nine are still 
of others has been ascertained at age of 10 to 18 months, seven being 
two females. One male was examined cytologically, found to have diploid number of 
Chromosomes. Foesibilities for chromosome iiumber in female are discussed. {Abstract by 

11 HaUiburton in Physiol. 'Abst 3 : 328. Sept., 1913. See also Jour. Roy. Microsc. 

1918; 290. Sept., 1918.]— A. F. Shull, 

913. Longkak, H. a. and C. T. White. Mutattoo In a proteaceous tree. Froc. Roy. 
v<* Queensland 30: 162-'135. Fig, ii, Oct, 11, 1918.— In Buckinghamia cvfstssifiia normal 

has at base of pistil a crenulate gland. Several hundred flowers from specimen in 
j^ri^Kine Botanical Garden showed this gland cut into 4 or 5 segments in nearly all, with 
2 ot the^ segments elongated into noticeable stylo-like processea^at had no enlargement 
hardly. Investigation revealed that seed parent of this spwllmen had same pair of 
in its flowers. Other trees were found that showed small percentage of such 
fxr<'|iti()nal flowers.— J'omss P. Kelly. 

914. Love, H. H., and W. T. Craig. The relation between color and other characters In 
certain Avena crosses. Amer. Nat. 52 : 369-383. Aug.-Sept., 1918.— Results of several 
\( AFs’ Study of cross Avena /olno X Avena aativn var. Sixty Day, which closely resemble 

• iriu.s U3cd by Surface. Avena fatua is brown or black, with both grains of spikclels awned 
in-l puhearent and has typical wild type of ba.se, surroundeti by tuft of basal hairs. Sixty 
J):iv H yellow, seldom awned and has no dorsal hairs, but m.ay have an occasional basal hair, 
i’lrrtit :ind Fj plants were grown in greenhouse, biter generations in field. Fi wM generally 
;!i!frniodiate-color, lighter brown than wild type, large grain of spikelet often awned and 
•'vered with dorsal hairs, small grain of spikelet never awned but with occasional dorsal 
Hiirs. b'lse more like sabea, yet intermediate with some basal hair.s at either side but not at 
: :i(k. r, gave several types, some resembling Fj, id so other types different in color, amount 

nttiiing, pubescence, and the like. Color types were black, gray and yellow. Tlie black 
its \verc all more or less pubc.sccnt and the grays either pubescent or smooth. Both blacks 
n:A Ernys were awned, partially awmed, or awnlcss. But the yellow oats were all smooth and 

• riMn-ly or nearly awnless. none possessing strong awns of wild typo and none having more 

:j(i per cent, of awns, whereas blacks and grays were distributed throughout entire range 
fruin awnless to fully awned. This indicates some relation between yellow color and lack of 
awiiv Similar but less definite evidence of apparent inhibition of awning produced by yellow 
*'1 )"f h diseu8.sed by Xilsson-Ehle. — .Assuming that falua carries genes for black gray and 
ycll-ov. segregation of 12 black: 3 gray : 1 yellow wmuld be expected, Proportiot of blacks to 
ri'‘ti-bl:irk.s was fairly close to 3: I, but difficulty of dislingiiishing pale grays from yellows 
fau'cd mnsiderabie (||viation in gray and yellow classes. It is very significant that there 
arf no .‘smooth blacks. The grays segregated as to pubescence on what may be a 1 : 2: 1 ratio. 
.Vf) piiliosrent yellows have been obtained. Apparently there are two factors for pul.>e8cence, 
nc linked with black, the other independent of any color factor.— In type of base the sucker- 
sh.ipn of «ah'ra is dominant or partially so to wild type, giving in this and other crosses 
.1 1 r'ilio, except in yellow oats which are, all of eaiiva class. Thus some factor or factors 
rr-bfed to yellow color inhibit production of wild type of base. — Data from throe F| families 
'■^liiltitihg segregation similar to that obtained in Fj substantiate inferences drawn from F* 
finis, segjregation as to color being clearly 12 black: 3 gray: 1 yellow. Segregation as regards 
;> :!i*<'«eence and type of base agrees closely with that of Fi. — Three other F| families came from 
hl'l.ints which were black, pubescent on one grain, and nearly awnless, Combined data 
f ive cla.sse8. 231 black with one grain pubescent: 88 yellow smooth. This further substanti- 
i*»'« statement that a pubescence factor is linked with black color factor.— In general there ia 

• cry definite relation between color ^f glumes and production of awns. Form of f atria used 
'^rc bad two factors for pubescence? while in cross between Avena fatua and Avena mliva var. 
^artar King, there were two types ot falua involved, one giving 15: 1 ratio, other, 3: 1 ratio, 
••^ttertype of fatua crossed with Sixty Day produced only smooth non-blacks, showing that 

iis form has pubescence factor closely^ linked with black color gene.— Assuming Avena fatua 
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to lx- l>y HHdd V YVF, wh<^rcj li is factor for b)ack; G. for gray; V, for yel!.;,-s 

I* for piiUf-ccfn-i-; formula fr>r Sixty DaV liccomen bt}gg Y Vpp] and Y inhibits 
ih ab.HfjofC of Ji i>T fJ. "I his is the most reasonable explanation in view of data from 
i TffSHCs, Kucts in I'j and teml to substantiate this hypothesis. In addition there is 
evidence for existenre of distinct strains within same variety of oatg. Inhibiting effect r,’ 
yellow oil awii-!, {iuImmcchcc and base, is not general for yellow oats.— J?. B. Babcock. 

'.tto Mrt^i P KN, K. X. The distribution of attention. 8ro. Hi P- University Pre.4 
f 'itinbridg*', Kijglaiid, 1917. [Abstract by Y. Lay.) Bcientia 24: 64-65. 1918. 

fill; .Mkadk. UownANO M. Bee keeping may Increase the cotton crop. Jour. Hereiiit-, 
9: 'SS': J.V) Jifj. If! -17. Oct., lOlS. — Percentage of cotton flow'crs developing mature bnlh 
ycnerally low. 'I’hi.s is found to l)e case even in California, where boll weevil is absent ur>: 
wati r is furnished by irrigation. There is good reason for supposing that lack of fertiliziith.r 
i.s ifiiportant factor in this corifiei titm. Certain furm.s in w'hich pistils are short, usually b 
fo/ne Nclf-poilitiated ; but flowers wifh long jjistils are dejHjndent on in.sects, at least to gn 
extenf. Kxperiments wore made at San Antonio, Tcxa.s, in which plants were artifiri:«'V. 
/;oJJjnated, J’ercenfage f>f IxjJl.s producorl wn.s materially increased. It is therefore >\iz 
ge.sted thatf bee-keeping in vioiriity of cotton-fiebis, especially W’hen cotton la of long-st:i|):, 
type with (ong-exserted pistif.s, may be distinctly advantageous. Pollen of cotton i- 
such nature that it is not carried by witHl. T. D. .1. ('orkerell. 

917. Mii-Ks, l''iU.\K C. A genetic and cytologlcal study of certain types of albinism i; 
maize. [Review by 'Tine Tammes. from .lour. Genet ie.s 4: 1911. 1914-1015.1 Zeitschr. iiuluk' 

Alisfamm. u. Vererl). 19: 14.'d4:i. .Mar., 191 S. 

91.8. .Mjlk.s, Fka.vk C. a genetic and cytologlcal study of certain types of albinism i 
maizA f.Vb.sfmct by K. Lebman/i, Innn Juur. fb'oef ic.s 4; JP.I-ld l. lOlo.j Zntfivhr. }i<' 
10: i;i;i-i:i7. 1918 . 

919. Xakokm. Uber Myotonia atrophica. [.Ab-itract by Kurt Mendel, from Munrlu iif 
med. Woehensidir. 1917‘bi Xeiirul. Centriilbl, 1918: IJd. Keh., 1018. 

9i0. Xavu.i.k, F. LMdIotle amaurotique famiUale de Tay-Sachs. j.Ab.stnu-t by K ;* 
M<»ndeb from Bch weizer Ar<di. f. Xcund. u. Psych. 1*. liR7.i A’eurol. Cenfralbl. 1918: 1.. 
Feb., 191S. 

921. Xa'^ii.lk, F. fetude anatoralque du ndvraie dans un cas dHdlotle famiUale amauTQ 
tlque de Sachs. [.Ab.stract by Kurt Mciulel, from Heliwei/.er Arcli. f. Xeurol. u. Psych. I 
19J7.) Xeurol. (’entralld, 1918; ll>d. Fob.. lOiS. 

O Ji*. NTr.saoN-Miii.K, H. Gibt es er bile he Welzenrassen mlt mehr oder wenfger voll 
BtUndlger Selbstbefruchtung? [Are there hereditary races of wheat with more or less cm; 
plete self-fertUizatton?l [Reviinv by K. Scliiemann, from Zeitschr. f. Pflanzenzuclitung ^ 
1-6. Sept., 1918.] Zeit.schr. f. indukt. .Vb.statnni. u. A'ercrb, 19; 140-14 1, Mar., 191''. 

9‘SS. OuTLKi'P, K.arl. Monographie der Fii Uungserschelnungen bei TuIpenbluteJ 
[Monograph of the phenomena of doubling in tulip blossoms.] [Review by E. Lehmnnn. ' 
book, Ijoipzig. lOUVi Zeitschr. iiulukt. Abstamm, u. Vererb. 19: 143-144. ^Mar., 191'' 

924. pKLTtFU, Cko. L. Susceptibility and resistance to citrus-canker of the wild rtl 
fives, citrus fruits and hybrids of the genus Citrus. Jour. Agric. Res, 14 : 337-358. Auf 
1918.— .Vutiior atfempts to delerniine svisccptibility and resistance to citrus-cankcr 
by Pv'tcwdomonnj} citri Htissc) of wild relative of citrus aifd certain more ob.scure species, v.ah 
ties and hybrids. Mcf h<xjs of inoculation on young vigorous plants were carefully control'* 
and all forms subsequent to inoculation were grown at relatively high temperatures in c'**' 
in the greenhouse where practically 100 per cent, humidity was maintained. Relative 
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different forms under experiment wns judged necording to nurnhor, sine, and 
,r;u‘ii*r of leaf spots. Material was made available by the UuileJ States Department of 

^5j;i,nnture. 

The inoculation tests show that the ‘'Citrus-canker’’ is apparently limited to those plants 
‘livir.g edible fruits with stalked pulp vesicles of the subtribe Citriiuie wluch includes the 
,,,.,era. Poncirus, Fortunella, Eremociirus, Citrus, and Mirocitrus. Of citrus relatives, 
^\=r!inieUa, Eremocitrus, and Mirocitrus show some resist anoo to this canker wlule Poncirus 
eviremely ausceptible. All B|>ecies and varieties of citrus tested arc susceptible, although 
.,,!!5C forma as the varieties of C. the Kansas orange and ‘'possibly” C, yniHs showed 

i.tuie resistance. 

I rom genetic standpoint, relative susceptibility of certain hybrids is important. When 

parents are susceptible the hybrid shows some susoeptibilit y. Wlhon one parent is re- 
hybrid “retains to a large extent” resistance of resistant parent. Hybrids between 
two resistant parents were not available for test. -.1/. J. DoTsry, 

fij5. Pun NETT, R. C. Studies in cereal -breed log. (hud. Chron. 64: ISO. Oct. 12, 

-.Vb.stract of three pajKjrs on oat and wlieat {to.ssos by A. St. (\ t'aporn., in Journal of 
(hT.ftirs, August, 1018, [See Hot. Absts. 1, Entries S07, MW.) 

i'.o. Pun nett, R. C. Reduplication series in sweet peas. [Heview hy Tine Tiiinmes, 

.Jniir. Cenetics 3:77. 1918-1014,] Zcit.schr. imlukt. Al».‘^f iimin. u. Vorerb, 19:143. 
M:u- . 1918. 

L'T. Haradd, Etienne. “Dislocated” mice. [Abstract from Hull, Soc. Zool. Franco, 
42; *<7 97. 1 fig. 1917.) Jour. Uoy. Micro.'sc. Soc. 1918:33. Mar., 1918. 

■CS. KouKUTa, Elmer. Fluctuations In a recessive Mendelian character and selection. 
J.iar, Ivvp. Zobl. 27: 157-192. ^ pL, S fuj. Nov. 20, 191S. -’I liirty-four geiierationw of^telec- 
•i -a fer length of wingelTecfed no reeogni/abh* f-)i:mgc in a strain of Dro.sriphjlu with vestigial 
wihC'. .\fter cros.sing with normal wild .siook, significant, increase in size of wiiig.s was found 
iriKing vestigial segregate.^, lncrea.se was greater in males than in b'lnaloH, Thirty-two 
:,<T;ttions of selection [)roduee(l no further elninge. Mueli of variation was found to be 
T.<‘ to temperature, males being more easily afTeclcd than female.'^. .S'cmu/I UV/y/d. 

Rosen BERO, (). Die Reduktlonstellung und ihre Degeneration In Hieraclum. (Re- 
duciion division and its degeneration in Hleracium.) [Review by (1. J'isehler, from Svensk. 
l a Ti<i>kr. 11; 145-'20G. 2B jig. 1917,] Zcit.selir. indukt. Ab.stamm. u. Vererb. 19: 1;»-132. 
.Mu., 191.8, 

93(1. Sahli, 0. Die EmpfilngHchkeit von Pomaceenbastarden, Chimtiren und intermedi- 
iren Formen fiir Gymnosporanglen. [Susceptibility of Pomaceous hybrids, chlmaeras, end 
ialcrmediate forms to Gymnosporangla.l [Review by E. %Schicmaun, from Centralbl. Hakt. 
11,45: 204-301. 1910.) Zeitschr. indukt. Abstamm. u. Vererb, 19: 136-138. Mar., 1918, 

‘31, SniAXEL, J, Uber den Mechanlsmus der Vererbung. (On the mechanism of he- 
Review by M. Gerschler, of book. Fischer, Jena. 1916.1 Zeitschr. indukt. Ab- 
»:ii!niL u. Vererb. 19 : 89-90. Mar., 1918. 

‘'32, SuuLL, A. Franklin. Relative effectiveness of food, oxygen, and other substances 
causing or preventing male-production In Hydatina. Jour. Exp. Zodl. 26: 521 544. Aug,, 
Experiments with rotifers to test effect of saturation of culture water witli air-oxygen 
‘•'ixture.s, of which 40 or 60 per cent, w’aa oxygen, upon ratio of male-producing femalcH to 
Sfiaale-producing females. (/) SSixJots of rotifers subjected to 00 per cent, oxygen mixture 
*^cre exposed to ordinary air conditions as control. Cfmtrol shrjwed total average of about 
14 per rent, male-producing femalc.s while those treated with oxygen yielded an average of 
spoilt 26 per cent, male-producing females. (2) 14 lots in air mixture yielded about 10 per 
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cent, male-producing female?) while in 60 per cent, oxygen mixture 11 lot« yielded about 2l 
per cent, male-producing female* and 3 lots yielded 54 per cent., thus averaging about 27 
per cent, male-prwiucirjg females. (5) 14 lota under air conditiona yielded about 13 
cent, male-producing females, while 11 lota in 40 per cent, oxygen mUture yielded only about 
6 per cent, but .3 lota yielded about 69 per cent, male-producing females, thus making tntii 
average of about 21 per cent, male-producing females, ior about S per cent, higher than coo. 
trol. Higher total average of male-producing females in oxygenated lots seems to indicate 
that oxygen is potent factor in production of male-producing females. (6) Many tests to 
determine amount of oxygen in culture waters that were subjected to air, 40 per cent, and 
60 per cent, of oxygen atmosphere, at beginning and at end of experiments, showed that thc«e 
subjected to oxygen atmenphere always contained more oxygen than similar ones not sub- 
jeclol to oxygen. Manure scum decreased amount of oxygen in various culture waters while 
Kuglena increased it. (6) Certain lots of rotifers were fed Euglena in non-oxygenated water, 
certain lots manure scum in oxygenated water, and other lots manure scum in non-oxygenated 
water, in order to determine influence of these agents in causing production of raale-produc. 
ing ffinalea. 20 lots fed Kuglena yielded about 14 per cent, male-producing females. 20 loti 
fed manure scum yielded about 5 per cent, male-producing females. 18 lots fed manure scum 
in oxygenated water yielded only about 4 per cent.; while 2 other similarly treated lou 
yielded about 32 per cent, male-producing females, thus making totai average of about S 
I>cr cent, ; which is about 3 per cent, of male-producing females higher than In prec^ng lou 
that received no oxygen treatment. Author concludes that Euglena increases male-produc- 
ing female production about 0 per cent, above that of manure scum and that oxygen in 
timnure scum increases male-producing female production about 3 per cent, above that in 
manure scum without oxygen treatment. Furthermore general conclusion is reached from 
thi.H experiment that food is about twice os effective as oxygen in causing male’-producing 
fetnal):s to be produced. (7) Euglena in spring water yielded maximum percentage of male- 
prod iieing females, while manure scum In manure solution yielded minimum percentage of 
male-producing females. (8} In two experiments with creatin, Euglena, manure scum, and 
spring water one experiment showed that effect of Euglena as food was nearly 17 times as 
effective as oxygen and other experiment only about 3 times as effective as oxygen, in in- 
creasing male-producing females. General conclusion of whole paper is that oxygen and 
food are factors which increase number of male-producing females but that' food is several 
times as effective as oxygen in causing this increase. D. Whilney. 

9.33. SutTLL, A. Fh AN KLIN, AND SoMA L A DOFF. Factofs offecUng male -production in 
Hydatina. {Abstract by M. Gerschler, from Jour. Exp. Zo6L 21, 1916.1 Zeitschr. indukt. 
Abstamm. u. V'‘ererb. 19: 110-115. Mar., 1918. 

9.31. Stnu.L, A. Fkankun. Periodicity in the production of males In Hydatlila senta. 
(Abstract by M. Gerschler, from Biol. Bull. 28. 1915.] Zeitschr. indukt. Abstamm. u. 
Vererh. 19: 110. Mar., 191S. 

9:i5. Sjiri-L, Gkoroe Harrison. The duplication of a leaf-lobe factor in the shepherd‘s- 
purse. Morn. Brooklyn Hot. Gard. 1:427-443, 4 figs. July, 1918.— Author studied shop- 
herd’s-pursp ( liursu bursa-pastous) from many parts of world and found that rosettes in 
general arc of four t;^ps previously reported, i.e., heteris (w'ifh leaf factors A 5), rhombovk^i 
{iiHK tenuis, ( Ah), (ah). In previous papers extension of leaf lobing to midrib w.v 

a.scribed to one gene li. Wild plants from Peking, Vicenza, Berlin, Landau (Germany . 
Groningen, (’ar)liff. C'hicngo. New Carlisle (Ohio), show' this monomeric condition of 
'‘B ’-b)bii\g, as evidenced by :ippro?dinate 3 to 1 Fj ratios when parents w’ith and without 
''B”-bd>ing .^re ero.<secl. Shepherd’s-purse of Heicris type from Tucson, Arizona, proved 
oxeeptionHl; crossed with a siwplfi type it gave F, ratio of B:b of 10.91:1. Another Fi 
group of same origin gave fi ratio of 6.4{i: 1 under conditions which tend to suppres.s dona* 
iinnt ehar.ieters, 29.4urh I j plants witli “B’ -lobing gave in Fj, 19 families with 
in all inilividuals, 3 familie.s with about lo: I ratio of B to 6. and 7 families with apprexi- 
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mate 3: 1 ratios; expected 14: 8: 8. Several of the 19 ^-containing fanulio-s contained small 
fxtjmbers. Author concluded that in Tucson type, duplicate genes and fi' determine “B'* 
of lobing. Biotypes from Groningen, Bremen, Berlin, Cardiff, and probably Peking, 
iL<ip have this dimeric ‘*B’'-lobing. Morphological complexity of character produced by li 
iud H '-factors indicate that duplic^on occurred through physical rearrangement of gcno- 
•vite rather than bf* repeated mutatTOi, affecting in like manner clironiosomes belonging to 
diitinci pairs.—/. P. Kelly. 

StBUfivs, HsmcANN W. Das Erfindergeschlecht Siemens. (The Siemens family of 

[ureotors.l [Review by Frit* Lenz, from Archiv f. Rassen-u. Gesellschaftsbiol. 12: 163-192.) 
// jtschr. indukt. Abstamm. u. Vererb. 19: 95. Mar., 1918, 

9:i7. Singer, Kurt. Bemerkenswerter Fall von Thomsencher Krankhelt. (.Vba tract by 
}<urt Mendel, from Monatsachr. f. Psych, u. Neurol, 41*. 1917.] Neurol. Centrolbl. 1918: 
13. Feb., 1918. 

93S SoMWKR, Robert. Friedrich der Grosse vom Standpunkt der Vererbungslehre, 
[Abstract by Kurt Mendel, from Sommers Klinik f. Psych, u. nerv. Krankh. 10>. 1917.) 
Neurol. Centralbl. 1918; 118. Feb., 1918. 

939. Stout, A. B. Experimental studies of self “Incompatibilities in fertilization. Proc. 
Fxp. Biol, and Med. 15:51-54. 1918. — Summary of previous publications on sterility 
in Cichi^um Intybtis. Results obtained indicate (o) that self- and cross-incompatibilities 
ifc strongly in evidence in this species; (5) that self-compatible plants may arjse sporadically 
from parents that are self-sterile even after three generations of self-incompatible ancestry; 
fr) that the progeny of such plants do not breed true to this character; (d) that the degree of 
^•If-rompatibility varies greatly; (e) that selection for high degrees of self-fertility continued 
for four generations has not been effective in isolating a completely Mtlf-fertilo strain. Self- 
compatibility and self-incompatibility are entirely independent of differences in vegetative 
vigor; they operate independently of potential sex vigor; they may operate independently 
of the purely nutritive relations of embryos to their parent plants; they appear indepen- 
dently of any combination of germ-pla.sm elements in so far os these can be judged by the 
f^xprwsion of characters and their development occurs in both cross-bred and inbred races. 
Rwults obtained in chicory make it clear that self-incompatibility and self-compatibility 
.ire not to be described as dominant and recessive characters, or paired allelomorphs, and 
there is no simple Mendelian formula that fits the results. Evidence of similar phenomena 
in other species considered to be quite in agreement with this conclusion. Factors con- 
trolling sex fusions arise in connection with development of sex organs and sex cells as such 
and are of epigenetic and individual development and are highly variable os to degree, 
MK-rificity, and transmission in heredity. Phenomenon appears to present some analogy 
to that of so-called antigen-antibody reactions in immunity, and to isoagglutination and 
i.Mjprccipitation phenomena. — D. F. Jones. 

040. Stout, A. B. Duplication and cohesion in the main axis in Clchorium Intybus. 
M'Tn. Brooklyn Bot. Gard. 1:480-485. 1918. — Terms duplication and cohesion arc used to 
h'Mgnate special type of fasciation of main axis observed in horticultural variety “red- 
hvived Treviso" of Cichcrium Intybus. This differs from banded and cone types in that two 
'Um elements of equal size are clearly in evidence. Fasciation is confined to middle and 
‘ ‘wer portions of stem, main axis often becoming simple at its apex. Degree and extent of 
'iipliraiion are illustrated and described. Torsion is frequently seen. Phyllotaxy is dis- 
.Seedling abnormalities consisting in reduction or fusing of cotyledons or absence 
phimule are described. Author concludes thiit character is strongly but not completely 
''■Hi'ililc. Wide variation in degree of duplic-ation in different individuals, and wholly nor- 
plants may occur. Duplication is incompletely dominant in Ki generation of cross with 
' rntal, both as to deicree of expression and number of plants affected. — J. A. Harris. 
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!0|. .STAFifJAKj>T, K. CJber famlllire Degeneration In der MacuUg^end des An^es mit 
und ohne piychische Sldrungcn. [Ab-traci by Kurt Mende!, from Arch. f. Psych. 58‘'» 
1017 1 Wiirnl. (’i-fitralM, 1918: 122. Keh . lok 

012. SritAT H, If Domlnanz und RezesslTltMt b«i^ Welzenbastarden. [Dominance and 

recessiveness in wheat hybrids.! [Itcview l)y fl. v. UbiHch. from Diss. G?Sttingen. 8po, p 
1 j>l. 1011 1 irifliikt. .\hslariim, u. \’ererb. 19: 130. Mar., 1918. 

013. Si; VS)-; ft, [•', B. Continuous and discontinuous variations and their inheritance i# 

Peromyscus. III. Auht. Nat. 52:130-1.11. Aug,~Sf‘pt., 1018. “Mutations in four pf-o, 
urapfiic.il of iji*':r nti*** arc (Icscrihctl. it) Partially alhiriic mutant strain with red eyc^ 
no pigment rm cars and tail arid very I>alc gray fur, strongly tinged with shade of yellow, 
npproacliitig “j)fliraccou:i biifT" is called “ptillid.” Behaves a.s recessive to fully jiie. 
>iu fiic4| .strain. It.s (‘oufplctc segrcgali'ut i.s in .striking coutra.st to apparent lack of segn?. 
gatiofi jn |•c;.ipecl to .itrb-spci-ific r-haracicrs which entered into germinal constitution of tln -.p 
same iiidividiialH. Of fort y-sr^vcii P* offspring <ibtained from mating of Fi V. &oy\orin.‘ . 
ru/n'f/us, four were “pallid.'^ riic.se wen' progeny of six difTorent fathers and eleven <lif- 
ferent mothers. The four putativrr null ants wr-re ofTspririg of single father mated with twj 
«)f his rnvM sisieis. These mothers, hy same failn'r, also [inxliicr'd seven dark young, .\uth- r 
believes th.'it thf'sr' “pallid" mice are true mutant. s, ap[)earing <le novo in his cultures a;:’ 
that it is pri)h;tb!f! that hybridi/.at ion of such diverse sfrain.s was the disturbing elenu-:;> 
that led to los.s or modification of a gr'ne. (2) \ yellow mutant from 1*. ynaniculatus t/firn't: 
have huger niimhcr r>f yr'llow-handed hairs, in proporlion to those which are black throuch- 
out their entire length, and yellow zone of each hair, oci'upirs on average, considerably larirt r 
proportion of its length. On ifiid-vi'utral surface, the basal, plumbeous zone is lucking, the 
hairs hciiig entirely white, d’hese ■‘yellow rjarnbeli” eanie from five parents normal ly-dl- 
ored l’vnnf\ffs< u.'< mantrultitus iinnifu-li (La .lolla rare'). They produced twenty-one ofTspriiij, 
fourteen of wlii('li were tmrmal and si^ven “yei!i)w Their origin is uncertain, h 

inheritance they hehavial as simple monohyhrid reressives. "Yellowff" bred to “yellow-" 
have pnxiiieed only ‘‘yellows." The '‘p:illi<l'’ cro.ssed with ‘‘yellow garnheW* prodiifd 
<ine olTspring with dark pigmented skin, hair anti eyes, the two yellow mutant.s seeming to hr 
roniplcinentary to one anoflu r, :is wt're Chistlc’s two yelh)w races of rats. (8) " Grizzleil." 
a nmtant dislitiguishcd by wliite hairs on face. These were discovered in second eage-h-'r:; 
generatimi tif gambrli. 'rhree mice imtc found all having descended from same grandparent- 
but not i>f single fraternity, 'hheir parents and grandparents did not show the “grizzlcil" 
character. One siiecimen also was discovered in second cage-born generation of P, ri. 
xoninirnsiit. ‘M Iriz/.led" character is hereditary. (4) A caudal .skin pigmentation of /’ 
ruhiilu.'i i.s a hereditary I'haraett'r. (-5) White-tipped snout due partly to absence of skin 
pigment :iiul partly to presence of wliite hair, appearing in dark race of rtihidus, is 
hyhrid rcees.sive mutant. 

.\uthor di.seu.sses inlieritance and variation of these characters on basis of multiple factor 
hypothe.si.N and of (Visile's view f)f ‘‘i>otcncy of a unit factor." He states that burden 
l>ro<d rest.s up<u\ those who coutcud that continuous and discontinuous variation and i^- 
herilance are rediieihle tu single c.ategory, that of discontinuity. ‘‘.Anything like a prouf : 
this contention appears to he rather lacking. 0. Severson. 

Oil, St'ttov, AiiTurn \V. "Rogues" among potatoes. Card, Chron. 64: 142. Oct. > 
lt)lS, -Tubers .I.aeksiui’.s mnv variety thought to have arisen by bud-mutation, were feiind 
by autlu^r to resi'inble I'p-to-date. Qntitation by Jackson from Darwdn’s Variation of 
mah and plants undtr ihnu'-^iiralion, chapter 11. p. 410, shows Darwin observed only had 
v.Hriation.s in odor of .skin. Similar bud-mutations are known to all experienced grower*. 
Kxample.s citeil are tdd Hector of Woodstock which gave potato with skin mottled puT:« 
and white, .and white sport.'* of FortyfoUl and Beauty of Hebron. Other characters of 
variations are indistingui.'*hab!e from original stocks. Bud-mutation of wild Solannm con- 
mrrsonu noted by M. Laborgorie as giving rise to a large coarse-growinjp red or violet-skinned 
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, jto was proved by the late M. Philippe Vilmoriii atul writer to he Blue Giant, introduced 

|\iii*en in Germany. Heckle's “MUitations” raised frcun enniniervsofiii were 

^ f.iumi tn have arisen under unsuitably controlled conditions.— //. A’. Ilayts, 

u\:,, St'TTos, Ida. Report on tests of seU-sterllity in plums, cherries, and apples at the 
j.jin Innes Hortlcbltu^'al Iaslitutl<m. Jotir. Genetics 7; 2M-;iOO. 5 Jig, Au^., 1018, — 
-icultural and genetic study of self-sterility. No evidence found against (he view that 
f.vtorility is recessive. No satisfactory eases of failure to set fr\iit in eross-polli nations 
^;;,h coiild be surely attributed to eross-incoinpatibility. Out of many crosses made in 
;ij,- doic kinds of fruit only four varietie.s of plums were found to bo eross-sterile but (wo 
; varieties known to have originated from one of the f<nir by bud-nuitati<m and the 
o,. r suspected of having similar i>rigin. Varieties .stmlied are el.assified as self-sterile, 
.<clf-sterilc and self-fertile. Tables of the pollinations iinule ami their results arc 
at.|H‘mle(l. together with three illustrations, D. A', ./ojks. 

•ip). 'rmnisoN, J. .kitTurn. On sexual selection. Seitailia 24: IftlS. Darwin’s 

• v,*, rv of .sexual selection can no h)nger be aciepttal in pia^cise form in wbi<’b he stated it, 

[. ;• it api>ears that many of his postniatt's may still he ( onsidtaod wholly or partly valid. 
rnf<irtunatcly term bad double meaning, (irst as applic:il)li‘ to any events conmwled with 
\ wliieli gave ceftain imlividuals i)refercnce o\{t others in respt'ct to mating .ami praxim*' 

(if young: and seeiiiid, liuviiig to do with conseinus i‘luiiee or seUa-tion <if certain males 
!.•, f. ni:il<'.s. Now as regards first and more general appUealion of tlnr term, no one who Ima 
faitli iixtiatnral Heleclioii can doubt tliut this opi'rate.s in sp('cial ami important waya during 
the misting period. So-called sexual .^(‘lection is Inn' nothing more than idiase <if natural 
v(i( ctieii, When, however, we iiostiilutc a liiseriminating estlu'tic smiss* on part of females, 
-iiilit ii'iit to distinguish betwa^en variations appearing in males, (uir credulity i.s imwoseriou.sly 
•iivcil, .Vuthor, after reviewing number of post-Darwinian i)ubUeati*ms dealing with sub- 
? cenoliides that |)hcnomena eonneeted w ith com (ship ( erlainly product^ r(‘!ietionH 
. mi>t liui.al states, and that it is not necessary to suppose that fcanales diseriminaf e in esthetic 
-.r iateliectual rnantier. Furtherimire it c.an b(! shown lliat secondary sexual characters, 
l.iviiig at first no significance apart, from sex, freftuenf ly con(ril>ul(‘ to richness and variety 
i f life and are thus double advantageous to tlie race. T. /). ,1. ( ockenU. 

fUT. Trow, A. H. On “albinism” in Seneclo vulgaris L. [.Mist pact by E. T/ebmann, 
fnati Jour. Genetics 6: 65-74. 1910.] Zeilschr. Hot. 10: 133-137. 1018. 

9 IS. '1T:[>pkr, \V, W., and H. II, liAUTLKTT. The relation of mutational characters to cell 
sire. [Alistract by Cyril West, from (icnetics 3:93-106 1918.] Physiol. Abst. 3:3-').'5, 

8ej>t . ItMS. — See Bot. Absts. 1, Entry .W. 

919. Walton, L. B. Organic evolution and the significance of some new evidence bear- 
ing on the problem. Amcr. Nat. 52:521-547. 5 fig. Oct. -Nov,, 1918,— How hereditary 
I'hjiracter-forming genes w'cre first called into existence, not evolution .as a prove, ss, nor 
imrlifirls by W'hich characters are inherited, is to-day the important biological problem. 
Au'hfir (lisc\i.«sefi various trends of genetieal discovery ami speculation, and states that criti- 
cal -rudents have not been convinced that environmental stimuli uccourd for new genetic 
Recurrent “mutations" and parallel mutations in difTereiit species cause one to 
'li^uust force of mutations in evolution; for one may avell bclicvt? lliat any particular muta- 
tion under observation sufficiently long, will exhibit recurrent changes. Since difTercnlia- 
iioti of .species in Drosophila may have taken place two, or more, millions of years ago, genes 
O'lninon to the two species melanogasier and virilis may have been preformed for long ])eriod 
'4 time. From studies of Lillie, Morgan, Woltcreck and others on direct and indirect effects 
fd cha^iged metabolism, author concludes that heredity hands down frame-work which w’ithin 
certain limits allows plwticity in development, and that direction of development is deter- 
le'ined by phyaico-cl^mical influences through suppression of potential units. He also con- 
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thut breedcreare “UfRcly, if not entirely, engaged in presenting new combinations of 
existing unit*/’ rather than In the diacovery of production of new unite. He then inquiry 
whether there may not be evidence, even though circumatantial, which pmnite new insiitht, 
and aiiggeete that t urnitiK of earth on its aide, causing sun to appear to move from east to west, 
may have brought negatively phototaetic microorganisms of northern hemisphere to rotate 
as a rule in reverse, or counter-clockwise direction. With two exceptions, positively photo, 
tactic forms rotate clockwise in northern hemisphere. Reverse situation appears to prevail 
in southern hemisphere. The flagellum is assumed to be orienting organ W'hich is affected by 
stm. Final conelusi<»n reached is that primary factors of evolution are environmental and 
tluM dynitmie.- It. K. .Vahour*. 

!i.V) U K.HTPii AL, A. Beltrag zur Lehre von der amaurotlwhen Idlotle. [Abstract by Kurt 
Mendel frimi Arch. f. Psych, 1917.] Neurol. Centralbl. Wl«: 122. Feb., IfllS. 

9.}1. VVirxsKuo, E. Elne neue Famllie mit periodlscher LUunung. [Abstract by HIc;, 
from Jahrb. f. Psycii- i Neurol. Centralbl. 1913: 120. Feb., 1918. 

952, WiHTK, 0. E. Inheritance studies on castor beans. Mem. Brooklyn Bot. Card. 
1: oIS-.Wl, 6 1)1. July, 1918.— Data for Fi and Fi of crosses involving five pairs of charac- 
ters, green, red blush, mahogany and rose stem colors, seed color patterns, and bloom, - 
indicate simple Mendelian inheritance. Dehiscent and indchiscent capsiiles arejthought to 
inv<ilve two factor pairs. Fj of small X large seeds intermediate, Fj graded series from size 
of large f)arerit that of small i)arent or smaller. Extreme sizes and some intermediates of 
F| bred true while other intermediates exhibited different ranges of variation in Fi. Stature, 
sejwom of maturity, leaf shape, and spike density were studied less fully. Fi plants of some 
crosses showed increased s^d production and of other crosses no increase over parents.— ft. 
A, F’meraon. 

953. Wi\(5E. 0. Studler over Planterlgets Chromosomtal og Chromosomernes Betydalnj 

[Review by G. Tischler, from Dissert. Kobenhavn. P-, f pi-, 1917.] Zeilschr. 

indiikt. Abstamm. u. Vererb. 19: 120-130. Mar., 1918. 

•i 

054. WttzosEK, Adam, and Adolf MaaESZA. t^ber die Entstehung, den Verlauf und die 
Vererbung der durch Rfickenmarksverfetzung hervorgerufenen Meerschwefnehen-Epilepsie. 
[On the origin, the progress and inheritance of epilepsy, induced In the guinea-pig hy injury 
to the spinal cord.) [Review by H. W. Siemens, from Archiv. f, Rassen- u. Gesellschafts- 
bin!. 11: 289. 1914-1915.] Zcitschr. indukt. Abstamm. u. Vererb. 19:109-110. Mar., 
1918. 


95.'). ZEDEnnAUEK, E. Alter, Vererbung und Fruchtbarkelt. [Age, Inheritance and 
fruitfulness.] [Review by E. Schiemann, from Verb. k. k. zdol. bot. Ges. 61:81-87. 1917. 
Zeilschr. indukt. Alxstamm. u. Vererb. 19: 138-130. Mar,, 1918. 

ZfiDEHnAiTER, E. Untersuchungen fiber das Gellngen von Bastardierungen zwischM 
unglekhalterigen Individuen von Plsum sativum. [Investigations on the success of hybridi- 
zation between Individuals of Plsum sativum of unlike age.] (Review by E. Schiemann, from 
Zeitsflir. f. r(laiu:oii?:ik’lit, 3: 03-07, 1915.] Zeitschr. indukt. Abstamm. u. Vererb. 19: US- 
Mar.. 19!S. 


HORTICULTURE 

^V. n. CnANDLBR, Editor 
I U nsigned aUtrtwti are by the editor.] 

057. A L DERM AN. \V. H, Experimental work on self-sterility of the apple. Proc. Amer. 
Si'c. Ilort, Sci. 14: 94-101. 1918. — This is a preliminary report on extensive 'work with the 
probUuu of the self-sterility in the apple, that the author and his associates are doing. "As 
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(be of the work mualin frunee were found to be a better covering for the blossoma 

♦0 studied than the ordinary paper bags. The act, however, of nearly self 'Sterile varieties 
when the bloasoms were isolated under paper bags than under the ffiusUn frames, 
yjjc varieties studied were Rome Beauty, York Imperial, and Wagener. 

During the progrcM of the work about one hundred and fifty thousand flowers have 
pollinated and records have been kept of their subsequent behavior. Both Rome 
and York Imperial were found nearly self-sterile, hpt not entirely so. In the case 
of the Rome Beauty fertilized with *Rome Beauty pollen, there was no greater eet when the 
pollen was taken from a separate tree. ThU same is true of the York Imperial. As to the 
U'nefits of cross-pollination with Rome Beauty, the percentage of set was incressed 31 times, 
with York Imperial 14 times, and with Wegener 7 times, by crpss pollination. Much fewer 
l,)«;soms of Wagener were studied, however, than with the other varieties. The size of the 
fruit was increased 27.8 per cent, by cn« pollination in the case of the Rome Beauty; 42.7 
per cent, in case of Wagener. 

Some data are presented which seem to indicate that the percentage of set is greater 
in the case of emasculated blossoms than in the ease of blossoms not emasculated. The 
average number of seed found in self-fertilized Rome Beauty was 3.5; in cross-fertilized 7.1; 
in seU-fertUized York Imperial 2.7; in cross-fertilized 7.0; in Wagener self-fertilized 1.06; 
\V.<igener crossed 6.88. 

The author suggests this as an explanation of the greater size of the cross pollinated 
fruit. Germination tests showed that the pollen of the partially self-sterile varieties is viable, 
.vnd .ilso, that the pollen grains seem to germinate equally well in the stigmatic fluid of their 
own nr other varieties. As a practical test of self-sterility in a Rome Beauty orchard, bees 
were placed in one section and blooming branches of other varieties were placed among the 
ufcs. The percentage of set in this section was 12.6 per cent, against 7.8 per cent, in the 
where the trees bloomed equally well, but at the farthdlt side of the orchard from 
the l^es. • 

Trees near a Ben Davis tree in the orchard gave ^ per cent, of set. On the following 
year the percentage of set was in the bees’ section 8.3 per cent., in the check 4.3 and near 
the Hell Davis 15.9 per cent. 

fioS, Breazeale, J. F. The mulch basin system of citrus culture. California Cilro- 
enpli 232. Aug., 1918.— A modification of the mulch basin system fa recommended for ci- 
•ru.'; orchards os a means of reducing the cost of cultivation and conserving soil moisture and 
organic fertilizing materials. The scheme proposed consists in a combination of the trench 
snd mulched basin systems, the organic materials for use in which to be grown as cover crops 
intween the tree rows. No experimental evidence is offered. — IF. G. Kelly. 

Cruess, W. V. Orange vinegar Instead of apple produced here. California Cil ro- 
er-iph 3: 257. Sept., 1918. — Vinegar of good q\iality was made in a number of teats in the 
f 'itrus By-Products Laboratory of the U. S. D, A., Los Angeles. The process recommended 
i'l I’ress out juice from crushed whole fruit. Leave in barrel or wooden tub at about 85°F. 
until fermentation is complete (3-5 days). Strain the juice. Place in barrel generator pre- 
vi' ij'ly acidified with unsterilized vinegar^ Plans for barrel generator arc given. When 
the vinegar is finished remove from barrel, bottle and pasteurize. — W. V. Crueat^. 

WX). Dahl, A. L, Where pineapples come from. California CviUiv’ator 51: 417. Fig. f. 
-6, 1918.— The science of canning has made it possible for dwellers in every country to 
v' y (he pineapple in a high degree of quality. The pineapple grow’s wild in most trofjical 
'iDtrif.s and is exported commercially from the West Indies. Bahamas and Haw’aii. In the 
'srly iiO's, millions of the fresh fruits were canned in Baltimore and a regular line tif steamers 
operated to carry the fruit from the West Indies. Although pineapjile canning is still 
r^rriod On at Baltimore, the greatest development of the industry has taken place in Haw'aii 
re the packing plants represent the last word in cleanliness and efficiency. The industry 
rapidly grown from a production of 2000 cases in 1901 to almost 3,000,000 cases in 1917. 
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1 iur rjifinin* farfori*-! aro now loratetJ mostly in Honolulu, ihe fruit being dipped n<.,» 
ov<'r twoniy-lwrj fr<irii the plaritatif>rjH. Detaii-H of the process of harvesting, pre}/s- 

ratioh for rannijig fioil tho urtua! canning process are described.—/. J. Qandit. 

fNil. K atov r. M Efficiency In citrus Irrigation. 16 p. San Diego Land Corpormion, 
Chula Vista ( iiltforiiia, I'JlS. - ln thin pa^KT, which was delivered as an address before 
Sytijjfwis C'liih of fhc Citrew Kjfperi merit Station, Hi vers ide, the author sutmaartres somt 
general f <»riniilerai ions ofTi-rting citrus orehard irrigation in Southern California and append, 
an aeroiint of tin* riieiho<l Uffed hy one large orcharding company in regulating the time 
t,we<-o jrricfit ioiJM and thr? amount of water applied, on the basis of laboratory'soil moiapitj 
<jefi rmlt!at io)(M. rh** system u-t-ii has for its l>asis ilje determination of the moLsture equiva- 
and wiiting coetlirimit s of the difTereiit types of soil involved and an attempt is miuh'ii; 
kfi'p the ^<iil inoblure rofiteip an near th(‘ former as possible, it l^eing deemed that this n 
si'ini ;ij>[>roxiinafe>: the optitiiiitii moisture eiuitent, A full description of the ay)parat:> 
ti*f d arnl ioi-thod'< fMirsuefl is irurn, .Mrjthods of furrowing as adapted to ditTerent soil fy(u-< 
an- eoit-iiien-d. d lu; eonteiition is made that fully as many orchanls suffer for lack of siil[> 
eient Wilier as on aeiaiunt of over-irrigntion. Some relations of the penetration of irrigatj-,;, 
water it rid root distrilnition to irrigation [>raetice arc brought out. A cooperative systciii 
for a ratiorml irrigation praetice in eitrus oreliards is suggested. -/C IV. Hudgaon. 

W,'. I'l.oyiJ, H. V. Injury to citrus trees by the improper us^of ground limestone. Hi !.*,, 
of I’lant riiysiologist. Morida Agrir. Kxp. Sta. 1917 : lio U 41) It. May, 11118.— In pot experi- 
ineiits with eifru.s trees the pre.senee of ground limestone produced a distinct injury char;-.?. 
(eri/e<l by tw<t ty[ie.s of yellowing: hi) a frenching, or lack of green color in the areas betwo n 
tlie largest Veins, and fb) a eldoro.sis (‘on.siHt i ng of a niore or less complete yellowing or whiten- 
ing of the leaves, llotli tfpes liad a ipja nt itat i ve relation to the limestone in the soil and 
miiri‘ injury wa.s induciMl iu saiuly soils than in loam soils. Both cottonseed meal and sul- 
phate of ammoni.a, wlieji Jijiplied to plants growing in soil containing no limestone, producr'i 
frenehing but tmt complete cldorosis. -/f />. Anthonif. 

lItVl, Kinm.w. C. F. The mango In Porto Rico, f^irto Hico Agric. Exp, Stf^. Hull. 2*, 
^0 /). IH. XI. I'eb. L lids, -'riic common mango of Porto Rico, which is one of the mo-t 
important fruit.s of the island, is not cultivated but grow's wild in all localities. Superkr 
vnrieties lately impnrtod have provinl satisfactory and should be i>lanted extensively fur 
m.arket and hiuue usiv Mango trees are adaptcil to a wide range of soil types and will gruvi 
j^.’iti.sf.artorily in |>ractirnl)y all I’orfo Rican soil.s, proriilcd there i.s a good subdrainage, • 
Wliih' tlie climate througlioiit the island is suitable for the growth of mango trees, in .soiae 
localities, nntably through the interior and along the northern slopes, rains are sometimes 1>>'' 
frequent ifuriiig the fdossomiiig .se.a.son to permit tlie setting of a good crop of fruit. .Muae 
the westiTii and northern lowlands rninfall is light during the blossoming season and gooij 
crops are almost invariably siMuired. ■ -.-Vs the prevailing w'inds and morning sun seem to be very 
beneficial, both for growth i>r trees and setting of fruit, open, exposed sites should be selectcJ 
for t he malign orehards. 

fnarchiiig and fuirk grafting, simple methods for asexual propagation, are satisfartory 
b'*fh for use in tlie tuirstwy and for topworking large trees. The important conditions in 
grafting are that the stock be just starting a new' grow'th, the scion mature, and the bsi'is 
ready or alino.sf ready to open. -Ijarge seeds which produce only one plant are most saib- 
factory for storks. 'Phe Ea.st Indian varieties produce larger and more thrifty plants. a> 
rule, than the naiive kinds. Both nursery and other mango trees may be transplanted s'a'- 
ces.sfu!ly if they are not making a new growth and rainfall is plentiful. 

The present confusion iu the classification of types of mangoes, as well as the great 
variation in growth and productiveness of trees, and quality of fruit, necessitates a thoroitgl^ 
study of varieties before a mango orchard can be successfully planted in Porto Rico. — Amon^ 
a mmdH'r of imported varieties that have fruited here, the most productive of the thnf’y 
kinds with fruits of higli quality are Cambodiana, Totafari, Amini, Bennett, and Pahcri- 
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and Paberi arc probably better suited t{» home than to contmercial use. The 
of the few varieties from Martinique, Trinidad, and South Ameriea tluis far tested 
j^rk vigor, while the fruits are either inferior in quality or too small to be promising for 
jtvBi^ral planting. As regards size, flavor, fiber content, and keeping quality, the wilil Porto 
giwn mangoes are less desirable than many imiwrted kinds. 

In harvesting mangoes that have not softened on the tree, a stem longer than a fruit 
g^,^lk should be left to prevent the juice from escaping through the fruit stalk and leaving 
for the entrance of infection.— Fruits in orange \vrap])ing paper did not ripen or de- 
CSV so quickly as thtiwe wrapped in oil paper. ncw8pai>er, or coconut liber, or those left in the 
open air. Fruits packed in coconut fiber ripened e.arliest, -Fast Indian varieties sliowed 
fjj.jch better keeping qualifies than the native kinds. 

The mango is one of the most satisfactory ornamental trees for Porto Rico, as variations 
m habits of growth and color of foliage make it possible to select from varieties producing 
fruit of high quality those which beat carry out a particular scheme of landscape gardening. — 

; J. ('ufidii. 

'.HVl. Kmuht, L, J. Physiological aspects of self -sterility of the apple. Proc. At nor, Soc. 
I|,irt Sci. 14; 101-105. 1918. — The work was done largely with Home Beauty poilinaiod by 
){nmc Beauty and Rome Beauty pollinated by .[onathim. The mattTial was killeii by tlilson’s 
tPiei and preserved for study in 70 per cent, alcnhnl.— The .studies indicate tliat there is no 
v(yl:ir canal, and the pollen tulics make their way through the lis.siie, 'i'here is decomposi- 
tn»n of the cells along this i>ath or extrimion of mucilage. The progress of Jonathan lultes 
in Rome Beauty pistils seems to be facilitated, while (hat of Rome Beauty seems to be hin- 
dered. The embryo in Rome Be.auty ero5S^.ronath:in at 1(12 hours was 2 to H celled, and by 
JIO hours w.as many celled. 1'here was a marked elTeet of (einperafure on the rule of growth 
itf Runic Beauty cross Rome Beauty tube.s. -At a rnoilerate (emjferalure Ronu^ B<‘auty tubes 
rt <|uire (B to 120 hours to traverse the Rome Beauty styl(>. At a temperature of tt) 

•nly I't hours were required. At moderate temperatures fertilization occurred within 24 
hi.tirs in case of Rome Beauty cros.s Wagener aiul Wagener cross Rome Beauty. 

Tlie author thinks that occa-sional self-fertility may possibly be explained by Ibe efTect 
<if higli lem[)erature on the rate of growth of tlie jiollen tube. Asparagin (a trace) in 3 per 
rent, fructose solution increased rate of growth of the pollen tube. In a pollen tube 5 hours 
'ild one-twentieth mm. long 2 to 4 filug.s are forming anil the ])ollen tuVio is very soon rliut 

from the pollen grain an<l must, therefore, secure it.s nouri-sbrnent from the stylar tissue. — 
The author draws the following conclusion : 

(1) Self-sterility of Rome Beauty is not due to sterility of the pollen, as has been shown 
(f) be the case in certain varieties of grapes. 

(2) Sensitiveness of pollen to overabundiuil moi.sture supply is not involved here as A 
f:\ctor. as has been showm by dost for the pollen of many grasses, barley especially; arid by 
.1 X. Martin for the pollen of red clover. The ]>ollen of Rome Beauty and many other varie- 
ties germinated well in distilled water. 

(3j Rome Beauty stigmatic extract offers no inhibition to the germination and growth of 
Rome Beauty pollen. 

(4) Rome Beauty stigmas offer no particular mechanical obstruction to the penetration 
of Rome Beauty tubes. 

(5) Self-sterility of Rome Beauty is not due to inability of its own pollen tubes to grow 
<if‘op enough to reach the egg. This haa been suggested us the cause of self-sterility in cer- 
t;iin pear and apple varieties by the work of Osterwalder, 

(0) From present indications one important factor in sclf-slerility of Rome Beaut' is 
d‘e relatively slow rate of growth of Rome Beauty tubes in Rome Beauty stylar tissue 
Bouhtlesa other factors will be found upon further investigation, 

9^5. Latham, Consul C, L. The orange oil industry in Jamaica. California Cultivator 
^'261. Mar. 2, 1918.— The orange oil industry in Jamaica dates from the Messina earth- 
<l’Jake in 1908 which temporarily demoralized the Sicilian oil industry, d'he oil is extracted 
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on a “ rinder ” which ijs a shallow, tin-lLned copper vessel studded thickly with copper tackj 
I inch Iohr, pointinR upward and inward. The bottom consists of a funne! shaped oil re- 
ceptacle which can be closed at lower and smaller end. The rinder is placed between the 
prcws; the orange is rolled on the points until no more oil exudes. When the receptacle i* 
filled, the oil is poured through a cloth. Frequently the oil must be allowed to settle to re. 
move mucilage and juice. It is filtered into copper containers lined with tin. Mechaniciii 
rinders have been unsuccessful. Work is done by women and children at low wages. Yieltj 
of oil is low. The rinders are carried to the scattered trees and the oil is extracted on the 
spot. This reduces transportation costs. Fruit must not be too ripe or dark colored oil wj|[ 
result. Twelve hundred oranges yield 2| pounds of oil. Eight hours work is necessary to 
give 1 pound of oil per worker. Oil of best quality is secured when extracted early in the 
morning. Extracted oranges are discarded or fed to stock.— IF. V. CrueiB. 

9<yi. Maiikaria.s, llENBr. How we can Improve the of our dried figs. CalifomU 

Cultivator 50: 100. Jan. 20, 1918. —Contains practical advice to fig growers. 

!H17. Miller, C. C. Bud curl of the lemon tree. Monthly Bull. California State Comm. 
Uort. 7: 51.7-519. Figjf. 70-74. Sept., 1918.— Bud curl is a term used by the writer for (he 
enlargcmcrit of the trunks of lemon trees just above the bud-union where a piling-up of W(x)dv 
material grw.H on from year to year. The accumulation of this woody material results in 
cjctretno cases in a condition designated as " bud pinch ” which constricts the bark and 
proven fs (he free pas.sage of elaborated plant food to the roots. Some improvement can 
gained by cutting through the hark' from an inch below to an inch above the pinched are;e 
If the pinching has continued fur several years and the tree has suffered as a result, it i< 
recommended that the tree be removed and a new one planted. — /. J. Condit. 

008. PoPENoE, W. Agricultural explorations in Mexico, California Citrograph 4: 2. 
Nov., 1918.*— As an agricultural explorer for the University of California, Mr. Popenoe re* 
port.H the results of irivo.sti gat ions made in different y>art8 of Mexico during 1918. His studio.- 
were made ia 'rampico, State of Tamaulipas anti the State of Vera Cruz. Notes arc given 
regarding the occurrence of Avocados, Chayotes. ^fangos> Annonas, and a species of Attale.i, 
the seed of which are utilized for oil.—/. J. Condii. 

9fi9. Taylor, U. II. The almond in California. California Agric. Exp. Sta. Bull. 207 
P. I f 9, fig. B8. 1918.— Reports result.s of observation and study of almond industry in niorr 
important districts of California for past six years. — Concerning the habit of the almond 
plant, it i.s the first of deciduous fruit trees to start growth and bloom in spring and normally 
the last one to shed its leaves in fall; has a short rest period; young trees may bloom throe 
or four days later than old trees; the wood is very hard and strong, but somewhat subject to 
heart rt)t, anrl all varieties arc self-sterile and some are inter-sterile. Thus Nonpareil and 
I X U are inter-sterilc; also Languedoc and Texas and I X L with Peerless. The nuts 
are of two general classes — sweet and bitter. 

When pro[>vrly pruned and conditions of soil and moisture are favorable the nuts grow 
and ripen more satisfactorily in the greater heat of the interior valleys than along the coa.«i. 
Tlin tree is considered hardy and able to endure fully as muob cold as the hardiest peach, 
without injury. Blossoms with petals beginning to fall have in some cases withstood 2ST. 
In other ciu^es temperatures of 30* and 31 *F. have killed blossoms with the petals fallins- 
The duration of these temperatures is not given. After the young fruit has attained the siz** 
of a pea it rapidly becomes less resistant to low temperatu^ep. — Practical directions fer 
growing, including disease and insect control and for harvesting are given with discussion oi 
varieties and classification.— E. L. Overkolser. 

9/0. \\rL 80 N, C. P, Summary of talk on lemon by-products. California Citrograph 4' 
140, April, 1918 —About 0 i>er cent, of crop of members of Exchange By-Products Co. shipH 
to factory at Corona l.ast season. The calcium citrate made by this company contains about 
70 per cent, citric acid compa^ to a possible 73.7 per cent. The Exchange Company’s 
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titrate averages about ft per ceot. higher in citric acid content than does the usual commercial 
eiirate During 1916-17 scaaon the Company used 5120 tons of lemons; produced 180,000 
pound? of citric acid and returned $10 per ton to growers; this is II per ton better than pre* 
tious season. Estimated increase in lemon crop for next six years ia lU per cent. If pres- 
eat rate of increase in consumption of fresh fruit is increased five times it will still leave 
JO 000 tons of fruit to be disposed of. liCmon oil and citric acid must form basis for their 
utilirHtion. This amount of fruit will yield 500,000 pounds of lemon oil, and 500,000 pounds 
of fiiric acid, or provide half of present consumption of acid in United States and all our 
j^iuan oil there consumed. Value conservatively of $1,600,000. Authorised capital of the 
Company is now increased to $200,000 to permit development of other produoU. Manufac- 
ture of oil and candied, dried oi;^brined |>eel contemplated, liy-prodiicts are made at'coat. 
Alt dividends are returned to members of the Exchange, who are growers. —H*. V, Crusss. 

MORPHOLOGY, ANATOMY AND HISTOLOGY 


E. W. SisN’oTT, EJIlor 
I UunciMd aWlfMU ar« by ths «dit4» ] 

I note, The title o( (hit aection u wrongly printed in previous isaue of Bot, Alate. (ml I. p »), where ‘*of 
raKuLir pUnte'' ebould be deleted. With the oomiof roarrangement of 90(;tiona the restricted title will apply, but 
j ml yil in fonje. — EiAnrCki*S.\ 

THALLOPHYTES 

971. Atkinson, G. F, Development In gymnocarpous Agaricaceae. Hot. Gar. 66:459- 
4(j0. ini.8. [Review of: Douglas, Gertrude E. The development of notne exogenous species 
of atiarios. Amer. Jour. Bot. 5 : 36-54. PL 1-7. 1918; and Ulirrard, A. W. The devolop- 
nieni of some species of agarics. Amer. Jour. Bot. 4 : 221-240. PL 6-//. 1917.]— Summary 
of ohiof results of these two papers. Reviewer notes that in gymnocnrptJUH forma the origin 
and general course of development of hymenophore corresponds with that of angiocarjious 
fonns of the Agaricus type, [See Bot. Absts. 1, Entry 6.5.] 

PTERIDOPHYTES 

!CJ. Bower, F, O. Studies In the phylogeny of the Fillcales. VII. The Pteroideae. 
Ann. Bot. 32: 1-68. iZfig.. 1918. [Abst. by Coulter, J. M,, Bot. Gaz, 66: 183. 1918.1- 

See B"t. .\bst8. 1, Entry 62, 

97.1 Chamberlain, Ch.arles J. Prothallia and sporelings of lycopods. Bot. Gaz. 65: 

1918. [Review of: Holloway, J. E, \ eomp.arntive study of the anatomy of six 
New Zealand species of Lycopodium. Trans. New Zeal.-md Inst. 42:356-370. PL Sl SJ^. 
H<09, Idem, Studie.s in the New Zealand siwcics of the genus Lycopodium, Part 1. /5ifi. 
48: 2.V}-303. Pi. 17, 18. 108 fig. 1916. Idem. Studic.? in the New Zealand species of the 
ftPniL-i Lycopodium. Part 11. Methods of vegetative reproduction. Ihid. 49: 80-93. PL 8, 9, 
1917. liRwson, A. Anstruther. The prolhnllus of Tmcsi plena tannemis. Trans. 
li-A . .*< 00 . Edinburgh 51 : 7S5-794. PL 1-S. 1917. Idem. The gametophyte generation of 
the IMlotaceae. Ibid. 52: 93-113. PL 1 - 6 . 1917.]— Reviewer summarizes Holloway's work 
on c'jmparative anatomy and on prothallia of the New Zealand species of Lycopodium, The 
r.'vdiiil type of stele ia believed to be primitive and the banded type derived from it. Con- 
siderahle variation in atelsr anatomy of adult plant i.s noted. Prothallia of 10 species, arc 
dtsrrilK-d, several of them for the first time, but no type strictly new to the genus is dis- 
<^jvprcd. Methods of vegetative propagation are dealt with. Author believes that various 
fcciion.? of genua have not been separated from very ancient times but are rather closely 
inierrelated. 

Reviewer summarizes Lawson’s work on prothallia of TmesiplerU and Psilotum. He 
like? issue with author’s statement that gametophyte of PsUotum bears no structural 
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to that of I.yropodiimi. and IrfdievcH that evidence from proth'aJia indicates 
relationship fx: tween Bsilo tales and LycoiKjdiaie«. 

074. K AHHyAC, S. K, Wotes on E<)ulsetum debile Roxb. Ann. Bot. 31: 43^-445. 3 
lf>17. '-Kniiodermis and [»rothalli(irn were .studied and position of former is deacribed. Char- 
acter of prothallitirn varies according to thickness with which spores are sowm. (From ahsj 
by Coulter, J. M., Hot. (laz. «: 4D1, HJIH.) 

P7o. STf n, W, .V. Studies of some new cases of apogamy In feroi. Bull. Torr. Ih )5 
fUub. 45 : W HK PL 4. 5. [.Xbst, by Coulter, J. M., in Bot. Ga7.<t6;80. lOls.j- 

See Hot, .Mwts. I, Kntry ‘JTfi. 

SEED PLANTS 

07f>. Hnrjw.s. Mahki. .Mahv, The development of the embryo sac and of the embryo ia 
PhascoluB vulgaris. Hull. Torrey. Hof . (’lull 44: .">.t>-.S4-4. PL 25, 26. 1017.— Morpholoj^y of 
this species presentM nothing unu.siial. [From abst. by Coulter, J. M., Bot. Oar. 65::i7ri 

077. Ilr c Hiioi.z, .Jn»\ Suspensor and early embryo of Plnus. Rof (h,*. 

60; 1H.> J-S. Pi. 6 lO, S ji(j. l!tlS I']rnbryOH with basal portiorts of old archegoriia ivr;i 
stisfa-n.sors wertr laken frmn living ovules by removing upper portion of gametophvtf* 
tensing them out. Tlnse were st aim'd nnd mounted in iulo. At time of fertilization .starrh 
grnin.s aiuiear in ceils of gameto[)hyt(( jii.st lienenth areheg'Uiia. Prior to elongation of 
|M‘ii.sors, these .sfarch-eutif niniiig <'el[s break di>wn and form the corrosive cavity into which 
developitig embryo is puslied liy growth of suspensor, Kaeh of the 4 cells in the end>ryi>i.i. 
group of [irorunbryo is an afd(‘!il e('ll. The.se do not divide until after tier of suspensor cr-h. 
h.‘is heguri to <‘long!ile. Hy two succe.ssive rlivisions the .apical cells cut off first and secori i 
embryonal tube initials; tliese (dongate. forming .secondary Hus])cnsors. The 4 vertical rex* 
of cells ihii.s lorined always si'parato and develop 4 embryos, thus producing polyembrvfisy 
by cleavage. primary suspensor tube never divide.s to form 2 tubes, but embryonal t>i!vf 
initials may, bi*fore elongation, divide liy periclinal walls into 2 or more celLs all of wlibh 
elongate together. .As succeeding embryonal tubes :ire cut from apical cell, they divi-ie l=v 
vertical walls. When cell walls arc laid dowm in the proctnbryo, the cells at the organic 
apex begin to f\mction as apical cells. The primary suspensor and from 2 to 4 embryonis! 
tubes are cut otT from one face of ajiical cell before the tetrahedral apical cell is org.ani;ei. 
d'his ajiical cell with thrts! cutting faces persi.st.s until a cylindrie.al body of several huiidrei 
cells i.s formed, nearly all of whi(di later take part in the formation of the secondary siispen- 'r 
1’he rosette cells are enaliryo initials. These embryo.s grow' by apical cells with three cutti:£ 
faces, but growth ce.a.se.s before th(*y reacli any considerable .size. Thus an archeponiurn 
normally pnxluees ,S embryos, In some cases the rosette ceils elongate and resemble ihr 
stispensor except that their colls ilivide and those of tlie primary suspensor never do. N’ 
evidence wa.s found that twin embryos may ari.se by splitting of one of the 4 primary rm- 
bryos, and no seeds were found in wlilch two of the primary embryos had developed efjunlly 
and fully. The first body roginn to apjicur is the plerome of root tip; stem tip occurs in p-t'e 
tion formerly ocoupit'd by .apical cell and is followed by ring of cotyledonary prinior'lia- 
Numlier of jiriinortlia varies from 3 to 7; in some instances 2 were Ijwnd to fuse to form "r.< 
cotyledon, but at no stage is a cotyledonary tube formed. — A number of abnormalitie.' ; 
cited, tlie most striking being frequent occurrence of 2 gametophytes in same ovule ef ^ 
.Author liiscusses development of embryo in Pinus in relation to that "f 
conifers ami concludes that "Pinus is a very primitive and ancient genus."— ' 
Fngumn. 

075. IIahvf.y, T,kUoy 11. I^lyembryony in Qnercus alba. Michigan Acad. Sci. Rep*- 
1017: 321b*3dl.— Records a case of polyembryony in Quercus aU>a and gives a guinni.ary 
recorded cases of polvembrvonv in angio.'sperms. [From abst. by Coulter, J. M., Bot, (««*■ 
66; IM. 191S.1 
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ti79. IsHiKAWA, M. Studies <m the embryo sac and fectlllzatioii in Oenothera, Ann. 

, 32 : 277-317. pi. 1, H Jig. 191S.— O. nwMrw, 0. pycrwarpa and their hybrids were 
.judied. An axial row of 4 megasporea is formed. The micopylar or chalasal s]>oru or both 
mav develop into embryo sacs. Mother cell of embryo sac lemaius at micropylar end and 
divides twice. Mature embryo sac is tetranucleatc with nurinal w^ll defined egg apparatus 

with no antipodals or chalaral polar. Tolar nucleus increases in sire, becoming identical 
in app^^arance with an ordinary endoeperm nucleus which results from fusion of polar nuclei. 
Members of the egt apparatus are surrounded by cellulose walls, but this W'all does not ex- 
tend over lower part of oosphere. Hod- or biscuit-shaped structures suggesting <dtondrio- 
i^mes were sometimes found in egg cell. When shed, pollen grain contains a vegetative 
rsucleus and a generative nucleus and is packed with fusiform starch graina. Forty-eight 
hniirs after pollination tube has reached embryo sac. Karh male nucleus is surrounded by 
definite mass of protoplasm. The vegetative iniclous was not doleefcd after the tube had 
reached embryo sac. Pollen tube invades the synergid througli (he liliform apparatus, w'all 
fd jfynergid bursts and its contents flows over the lower part of the ousiihere. The 2 sperm 
rflls always pass through synergid to egg cell or pole nucleus. The sex nuclei come in con- 
tsct resting nuclei and fuse, giving rise to a large nucleus with 2 luiclooli. Triple fusion 
. iours and the endosperm nucleus contains diploid number of chromosomes, 10 endosperm 
ji’lei arc formed before fertilized egg divides. 3 male nuclei w’cre sometimes observed in 
rime embryo sac, 2 fusing with eggnttcleus and 1 with polar. This triple fusion in egg nucleus 
might account for the triploid mutants reported in Onothcra. Sterility of certain hybrids 
rt'ruh.s from slow' growth of pollen tube. 

Kxamination of large number of genera indie.jites that embryo saes of all genera of Ona- 
gr.treac are tetranucleatc. They are monoaporic, but in other fa mi lies, tetranuelente sacs 
may b<' bisporic or tetrasporic in origin. It is pointed out that with rare exeeptiona plants 
«ilh tetranucleatc or 16-nuclcatc sacs arc herbaccorm, and may be rcg.arded as derived types 
rf!»ulting from mutation and variation in the course of phylogcnelic development. [See Bot. 
.Absts. 1, Entries 482, 980 .] — Margaret C. Ferguson, , 

980. Ihhikawa, M. Studies oa the embryo sac and fertilization In Oenothera.. Ann. 
Hot, 32: 277-317. 1 pi., 14 fig- 1918. [Abst. by Coulter, J. M., Bot. (laz. 66: 184. 1918.]— 
■Sc H(jt. Absts. 1, Entries 482, 979. 

981 . Small, J. The origin and development of the Compos ttae.- II. The pollen preaenta- 
tjon mechanism. New Phylol. 16: 198-221. 4 Jig. 1917.- Author dUlinguishea 14 types of 
>itylp and 16 of stamens in Compnsitae, and discusses their phylogenetic significance. [From 
al"t. in Exp. Sta. Rec. 39: 29. 1918.] 

982. Weniger, Wanda. Fertilization in Lilium. Hot. Caz. 66 : 259-268. PI. It-iS, 
Hd8.~Lilium is again studied, this time from staiid])oinl of cytological phenomena of fer- 
'ilizalion. Chromatin of siHjrm and egg nucleus forms (list inct spiremes before nuclear mcm- 
t-rrine of either nucleus disappears. Spiremes never fuse but segment independently info 12 
''hromosomes each. These associate in pairs and diviflo Irntisvcrscly. (If the 48 segmenlB 
’liu.s formed 24, one half maternal one half paternal, pass to cjtch pole. In triple fusion 3 
hstiact spiremes are formed. There i^ no pairing of chromosomes in this division and each 
'rlii.s longitudinally asjn ordinary vegetative division.— A/arpcfrc! Fergu.'^on. 

9S.3. WoLrtf, James J. Alteniatioa and parthenogenesis In Padina. Jour, (jlisha 
MitrhcU Sci. Soc. 34 : 78-109, 1918. — The results of numerous experiments are dcHcril>ed and 
•v-'' embodied in a series of eleven tables. The experiments cover behavior of tetraspores, 
^frtilizcd eggs and imfertilized eggs. The former jiroduce only male and female plants in 
MTroximately equal numbers; fertilized eggs produce tctrasporic plants only; unfertilized 
undergo diviaions but fail to mature. — W. C. Coker. 

984. Beekman’, H. InTCatigatlons with wood conducted at the forestry experiment sta- 

fion. Boschbouwk. TijdBchr. Tectona 11 : 1-82. PI. i, 10 Jig. 1918.— Includes work on iden- 
'ification of woods of the Dutch East Indies by anatomical structure, [From abst, in Exp. 
Rec, 39 : 246, 1918,] 
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VV. (>. Distinguishing chxracters of North Aoeiican sycamore woods, B<,. 

M: 4s<) 4% 7 (A . ifi) 1917. Wood htructurc in native North American sycamore 

li rum nh^f. irj r.ip. Ht-‘C 39: .V). 191.S,1 

9'M) ( M A. Anatomy of woody plants. liot. Gaz. 65: 363-364. 1918. 
vi* w of - .h'lfrov, K. 1- 'I'ho unutumy of woody plants, p X + 47^(. Univ. of Chicago Pr^,, 
Chicat?'), 1:M7 ; lli viowvr iioyc-i that this book is eniinently comparative in its view of -d. 
?<ubjc( t ; ^hylMi'^ ny as iT«! keynote; po.s.-f>!*Hes a large number of excellent original illu^tri. 
tjtdiH; i*< (b-ar ifi if-* 'tylf; ((intain-^ no Inbliograpby, and emphasize.'t the “canons o( coc. 
pnrafiva- ;ifi atotov” nircapitnlat ion , f ’on.-tTvat i ve Ili'gions ami lleversion). He give^i lif;^' 
iialiifie (d r(j!ttt at-H and la tji-ves book will l)e useful to many type.s of Ixjtanists. 

‘)s7 I'l iNT. li'^THt.fi M. Structure of wood in blueberry and huckleberry. But. tli: 
65; ,'.'>b .V>'i 2 (.i I'.Ms. [\h<r. in Kxp. >Sia. Kee. 39:213. llllS.] .See Bot. Absts. 1, b:. 

try 1’71. 

'Ks. Ja< ( P. Bols de tension et bois de compression dans les branches dorslventrtlei 
des feuiUes. ITenslon wood and compression wood In dorsiventral branches.] llev. i n- 
P,t>(. 19; Jl'J 1917. 'Wrjoii of len.siorP’ on upper iiidc of dorsiventral branehi-- • 
diroi vledon-ni'i trrr - i-t pn iilnr ed l)y tfMision stinuilu-H i weight of branch or bending duf ■ 
ntloT l au'O's; .itm.c. upon t ainbiuni. It dilTcr.^ from “wood of conipres.^ion’’ (found on loio; 
-ido of loam ln -i' in rmTo oompact ami regular grou|)ing of fiberjj, reduction of 
greafcr d* velopiooiit of mi dnllary rays and gnaiter length and f^inaller lutnina of lib > 
Data are ]in*'ient»‘ii to nii( iix'lieinica! charaefer of tor>ion tiber.s, and their occurrenta :: 
itidigomtu-^luv r.f i'l.Mui-. IFioni al)>t. liy t 'rocker, W. , Bol. Guz, 65: 487. 1918.] 

irsb, Itr.i tuio, S \Mt ni. .1. Intercellular canals In dicotyledonous woods. Jour. I'ore^trv 
16; l-’U 111. S (if. P)ls Altentioh is calh d lo oceurrenee of intercellular canals in .oo 
otid iry wo<»ii of rcpro-ent at i \ of l(> families of dicotyledons. Tlic.sc are fretiuently a iiciriaLi 
featurt' of the wooil, but soiitei iiiie,^ develop a.s a result of injury. \’ertical canals occur :e 
tangential series (ir are ered ; radial eanal.s ar(‘ (“ontaine<l in the medullary rays and vsr. 
in number from I to 1 in a ray; otaaiirtMiee in both |)lanes i.s rare. In origin, canab an? 
achizogencius, l v^igetlo^H or selii/.o-lysigemnis. It is pointed <)Ut tliat presence of intercellu- 
lar eanal.s iti a wood is a valualde diagnostic featurtn ISee Bot. Ab.sts. 1 , Kntry 2 G 0 .|- A. (\ 
f'l b y. 

o<Kt. rui Aii\so\, \V P, Anatomy of Gnetum moluccense. Bot . Gaz. 65: 119. 1918, ;K‘ - 
view of; La Riviere, llenrieMe (' Sur I'anatomie et Pepai.ssis.sement des tiges du b'no'i.-^ 
rno/ /.(,/ o lvu>(. .\nn. .lard. liot. liulttm/org 30: 3J-5S. PL 1916.1 — Author U'- 

seribes sfruetuti' of a sitigU- Itrnneli of (iiuliim nmhii'n-iisr, with special reference to aecess-'r;' 
steh's. R<*viewer ( atnmieiits on t he "remarkable coticlii.sion'' that these originate in nod'- 
and I lien grow dow uw-ird. the camhiums appearing at lower and lower levels in inner corte^i 
\\> plnlogeiietic eonrlu-i'ins are rearlicd. 

'.ttd. IG noai.i ,I. Abscission of flowers arid fruits in the Solanaceae with speciil 
reference to Nicotlana. Tiuv. of California Publ. Bot. 5: 347-4^8. 5 pi., 10 Jig. l-'i' 
[Al>st. by Cooibpeed, 11., Hot. (h\z. 66: 7.>-7tl. 1918.] See Bot. Absts. 1, Entry 272 

99J. Ki \t».\i.t.. ,1 N. Abscission of flowers and fruits in the Solanaceae, with special rff* 
erence to Nicotlana. Cniv of ('alifornia Publ., Bot. S: 347-428. 5 pL, lO fig. 1918. ;Al -‘ 
in Iaj>. St a, Rei' .19; "Jii. I'.iD.! See Bot. .\bsts. 1, Entry 272. 

99.3 How AH n, A. and G. L. C. The economic significance of the root developmeat of 
agricultural crops. .Vgric. Jour. India. Indian Sri. Cong, No., 17-28. pL, 5 fig. 1917- 
Study of the lelatiini lietween ty])o of root system and such varietal characters as droacre 
resbtaiuT. ll'roiu ahst. in Kxp. Sta. Rec. 39: '230. 1918.] 
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/It Vokou’eb. S. T. On the studf of the root system of cereal and forage plants, 

’^1 , i IJe^ov. 251:477-505. 1916. (.\list, in Internal. Inst. Agrio. Inlernat. Itov. 

.... iiul IVuct. Agric, 8: 19S~’201. 1917.1---Study of the length, area of spread, depth of 

, T ,tioii iiiitl absorbing ability of the nK)t Kvatema (d various plairts. iKrom alwt. in Kap. 

\Wc. 1918.1 

IUasis, F. \Y. Comparative length of growing season of ring-porous and diffuse* 
pofous woods. Plant World 20; I15(). 1917. ~Uing-purous species lini.sh their summer 

earlier than diffuse -porn us one.s. [From abst. in Kxp. St a. llec. 39: Ki2. 191S. | 

Wylie, Hobkrt B. Cleistogamy in Heteranthera dubia. Hull. Liil). Nat. lUst, Vniv 
[..'.va 7: 48-5S. 1917.— m ifi/hnj is a suhiner^ed species, Most of tlie flowers rc- 
(■iii)! niuler water and are cleistogaiuous. 'I'he fe^ which roach the air are also apparently 

fertilized, [From abst, by t'ouUer. J. M., Hot. tiaz. 65: 197. 191S.] 

.ri7, Tk.sopyh, Lillian A. On the constancy of cell shape In leaves of varying shape. 
[5.;!!, Torrey Hot. Club 45: 51-76. Fig. 1. 1918. (.\hst. in Kxp. Sla. Hec, 39: 'J’JO, PMS.l 
Hot. .Vbsts. 1, Kntry 72, 

ff.K. Hai[.ey, I. W., AND W. W. Tup PER. Size variation In tracheary cells; 1. A compari- 
son between the secondary zylems of vascular cryptogams, gymnosperms and anglosperms. 
I’n-r. Amer. Acad. Arte and Sci. 54: 149'201. 6 Jig. 191S. A "reeonn a usance t^nrvey" of 
thii> ((iinparative length of the tracheary elements in secondary xylem <»f treea and shrubs 
vascular plants. Measurements were made uf length of various t.Ype»< of tracheary 
ixlb in 440 species belonging to 124 families, In vascular cryptogams and in older gyinno- 
•.[HTtns (Cordaitalcs, Pennetlitalcs, Cfycadalcs) these cells witc ftnicU to l>e very long; in 
tsiiiifers. somewhat shorter; and in Cmelales and angios]icrnis, very much shorter. Kxcep- 
delis arc the vcssclless Trochodendraceac and Magnoliata'ae, which r(^s(‘ijihlc gyimiospermH 
in jiossessing very long tracheary elements. Ibuluction in h'ligth of tirsi fcurneil ccUh of 
'•f'cniulary xylem ha,s been associated (pliylogemclicallv) with rcaluction in aniotmt of primary 
wit-m. Evolution and dilTercnliation of vess(ds has also n-sulted in general reduction in 
‘('igihof all tracheary cells. Cell length also varies with age of plant, with vigor and rapidity 
*! growth, and with position of cella with regard to regions where growth adjust inetits are 
tnkirig placc (w'ounds, junctions of stems, etc.). There is no absolute correlation between 
tnidy size and cell size in material studied. Authors summarize literature ori cell size and 
<nii.}i:isizcs need of further investigation along these linos. [Soe Hof, Ahsfs. I, F.ntry ,584.) 

IW. WaldIion, II. The peanut (Arachis hypogaea) - its history, histology, physiology 
and utility. Thesis, Univ, of Eennsylvanin, May. 1918, S01-SS8 p., S pL, 5 fig. I’hiladel- 
Pa.. 1918. — Includes -work on imjri^hology of peanut jilant. Hoot hairs are lueseiil in 
r i'settes” at base of side roots. Normal “ti[j” h.airs orc\ir only on very young, ruiudly 
CO. wing plants. Hypocolyl tends to become tuberous. Crystal cells are common in epider- 
tiiis of stem and leaves. Epidermis of carpcllary ti])8 is markedly granular, suggiistirig the 
prr-ence of a perceptive region here which determines the gcotropic reaction of the, gyno- 
1 N' rc. Structure of gynophore and young fruit is described. 

PALEOBOTANY AND EVOLUTIONARY HISTORY 

Edward W, Berry, Editor 

['Dfulgn^ abstract* are by the editor.] 

1000. Berht, Edward W. A Cretaceous Hymenaea from Alabama, Amcr. Jour. Sci. 
47:G.V-fjij^ OQ fig jgjj ^ 1919.— Describes and figures a remarkably' well preserved new 
S'pecies, Hymenaea fayetlenxis, from the Upper Cretaceous Tuscaloosa formation of western 
Central Alabama. 
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1001. LtHoirtK, Maoamb Pa cl. Contribution a Pitude des CormllinacdeB.. Bull. Soc. 
G6ol. Prance, iv, 17: S5 fyj. (1917) lOlS.— A comprehensive paper comprising four 

durtinct contributioQ«< to the knowledge of the fossil Corallinaceae. Part 1— Gdndralitds sur 
la atnieture des CoraMinft<^ (pp. 23.V240) discusses the morphology of the known forms. 
Part 'i—Ktat actuei de nos cohnaissances siir les Corallinac^ fosstles (pp. 240-256) is an 
eitrerneJy valuable »?ummary of the existing state of knowledge, listing all of the known 
fossil forms with their geologic and geographic occurrences. The list will surprise students 
of recent form.-» since it includes a largo number of types, some present in ages as remote as the 
Cambrian, aad%erving to emphasize the importance of these algae in reef building. A com, 
plote bibliography is appended to this part. Part 3 — Corallinacdes fo-ssiles de la Martinique 
(pp. 256-279, t, f. 1-23) is devoted to the description and figuring of new species all of 
which are probably of lower Mi(jccne f.Vquitknian) age, although some were contained in 
rorki ejerted during the eruption of Mont Pol^c and therefore of uncertain age. The specit's 
ail of whicli are new, comprise 4 of Lithothamnium (pfleeme, rarai’eUense, DourtUei, Lacroixi), 
6 of f.ilhojihyUvim (t/iroiid/, 7 >reTnolut'rcn;^c, mnrtimrcnae, pre proto (ypum, 7>Telachenoi(i<-j 
Duhlnnequi)^ one each- of (Jorallina (Coji/tmanni), Arthroeardia (,\fangi7ii) and Amphiroa 
(prffra/pUMMtmn). Some of these are very satisfactory, showing eonccptacles with sporci!. 
I’iirt ‘l—fpp. rewirds the occurrtMice of Lilhopkifllum «mpAiroac/ormt«, de«criti^*d 

originally by Uothpletz from the Upper Cretaceous (Turonian) of France (Var.), in the late 
lyower Crctaceoua (Alhian) of I.andes, France. 

10i)2. Uu.M)<jviRT, T. Variation st 3 rpen von Balera mlnuta Nathorst. Geol. Fdren. lor- 
handl. 40*: p. ■l‘Jl-502. 9 ieitfig., 9 pi. 1 IMS, -Discusses the variations in leaf form of Ci'wiij.i 
minnta Nathorst, as shown by a sr^ries of well preserved specimens from the LepidopUrtu 
otloTiia zone of the Ithaetian or late 'fria.ssir coal dep>osits of Bjuf in Sweden. The author re- 
gards these forms as referable to the extinct genus Baicra instead of to Ginkgo and slio^;.< 
that they vary through almost a,s wide limit.s as do the leaves of the existing Ginkgo Inluhn. 
aorne of tbo vari.anls t>f the latter suggesting this ancient fossil species, iiaiera minuia in its 
larger forn.s has dce[)ly flividttd non i>etiolate leaves resembling closely the typical and wide* 
rangiiig late 'IViasnic spfMries liniera muensteriona (Presl.) Hcer, while other and smaller 
leaves show fewer ili visions tirul .in incipient petifde suggesting these features of v.iriiais 
Jurassic species of Ginkgo and some of the variants of the still existing species. 

1003. Ramsay, \V. Vttitfiirande aflagringar och det pos^laciala hafvets grSns I Llljendals 
locken, Nylands lin, Geol. Ftircn. IVirhandl. 40*: 1018.— Describes the late Quatcr- 

rmry nr post -glaci.il rleposits of I.iljetuliil which are situated .about 75 km. northeast of llelsitig- 
f\>rs in ilistvivl nf Xyland, rinlaud. Two horizons contain fossil plants. The older of thcsc 
i ’‘irrelate<i witli tlie lime during wliicli the Baltic region wa.s .shut off from the ocean am! 
kiitmui as the Ancylus hake, the climate being dryer an^ warmer than at present. The 
yotmger horizon i.s rorrelated with that part of the pn.'^t-glaeial when the Baltic had re-est;d- 
lished its connection with the Atlantic and i.s known as the Intorina sea, at which time the 
climate aj>pears to have been much wurrmer than at the present time. The Ancylus flor.'i :is 
retiresenled at I,iljen<lal comprises 2Sst>erie!S including Finns, Picea, Alnus, Betula, Ithamnu.#, 
Fopulus. Hobtis, Xuphar, Fotnmogeton, Phragmites, Scirpus, Carex, and numerous dia- 
toms. Thu Uiturina flora contains Pin us, Alnus, Hetula, Tilia, Phragmites and diatoms. 

PATHOLOGY 

Doxald Reddick, Editor 
[UosiK&ed abatracta an by tha aditor. 

100-U Allard, H. A. Effects of various salts, adds, germiddes, etc., upon the Infectivitv 
of the virus causing the mosaic disease of tobacco. Jour. Agric. Res. 13: 619-637. 1918.— The 
writer treat.s the virun .solution (juice from di.scnsed plants) with a solution of the compound 
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rief iomtigation. The oonceDtratioo of the various compounds are, wherever possible, 
pvca grams of water-free reagent in cubic centimeters of virus solution. The effect of the 
on the virus was determined by inoculating healthy tobacco p^nU with the mixture 
uli^crving the effect. The concentrations of^tric and byllrochloric acid necessary to 
the infeetivity of the virus solution was 1 gram in 50 to 100 co.; for phosphoric, citric 
ii^tic, I gram iik20 to 50 cc. The ability to infect tobacco plants was not destroyed when 
the virus was treated with 1 gram in 100 cc. of aluminum sulphate, silver nitrate or mercuric 
Ihlorule; 1 gram in 200 cc. of lead nitrate ; 1 gram in 50 cc. of lithium nitrate, sodidm carbonate 
,T jiKilum nitrate ; and 1 gram in 12.5 cc, of manganese sulphate. Those were highest concen- 
jr-.ii.m-H of these saltauBcd. It required about 1 gram of aotUum hydroxid to 2000 cc. of virus 
. itiitii, 1 gram to 500 cc. of copper sulphate, 1 gram to 100 cc. of rinc chloride, and 1 gram 
f . pm cc. of potassium permanagaute to produce any noticeable effect. Carbolic acid 
crtoHc ’ cresol and “Phenaco" affected the infeetivity of the virus but little. Chloral 
naphthalene crystals, camphor and thymol had no appreciable effect. Glycerine, 

. iium k’nzoate, quinine bi.sulpfeate, tannic acid, soilium iaurochol.ate, and saponin affected 
iiihctivity of the virus in rather high concentrations. The virus could bo preserved in 
V, [K f ethyl alcohol for 21 days or 40 per cent acetone for'77 days without destroying 
. iiifcctive principle. Higher concentrations of these two substances affected it. Four 
r o at. formaldehyile quickly destroyed its infectious properties as did mixing it with 

• /’ ksoliii or soil for a period . — Lon A. Ilawkim. 

Itm;,. Ali.kv, V. Picking the apple for flavor and keeping quality. Proc. Wiwhington 
V i>,. Ihut, .\ssoc. 14: I0t>-110. iniS.—The apple troubles considered are ordinarjkand soft 
. :;1 i iirol .Jonathan si>ot. Premature pirking inere:ise<l tlu‘ amount of srald, and late picking 
r.-i^od the amount of Jonathan spot.~F. D. UenUi. 

ptfW. Bkown, II. B., AND C, T, Amks. Cotton experiments, 1017. Mississippi Agrie. 
.'^ta. Bull. 184; 1-27. Feb., lObS.— Includes a test of varieties of cotton more or leas 
to the wilt disoado caused by Fiuoirium vasinjerium. Give.i the ijorceutage of wilt 
\:A '.i;c money value of the cotton produced. \ variety showing iiigh resistance to the wilt 
i.Mi nbvays the be.st yielding variety under boll weevil conditions.— C. IP, Fdgerton, 

1007 liDgERTON, C. W. Delayed ripening of tomatoes caused by spraying with Bordeaux 
mliture. Louisiana Agric. Exp. vSta. Bull. 164: 1 10. Fig, .Sept., -While Bor- 
!• I IX inixture will check the leaf diseases causetl !)y /Wternaria aolani and r/odoaporium 
.1- on it also causes a delaye<l ripening of the fruit and <loes not always result in a greater 
):* i i, Results of three years tests show that the delay in rij)ening caused by spraying may be 
x* jiM'.h a.s one to two w'eeks. .Spraying is advocated only to clicck serious epiphytotiew. - 
< ir. K. 

KXN. FiBHEn, D. F. The abus* of water on fruit and trees. Proc. Washington State 
ii =ri Assoc, 14: 19-27, 1918. A di,scussion of chronic drouth aa affecting growth of apple 
Ur-. ;!I!(1 the size of fruit; sudden and acute drouth as the cause of spot necrosis or drouth 
‘ ‘ drouth in late July and Augu.st a.s the cause of “punk;” the relation of soil type and 
0;.irt;ipc of xvatcr supply to cork, Ilesults of irrigation experiments on bitter pit are given 
'''viriK an increase with heavy or over-irrigation and a reduction with heavy irrigation fol- 

• by light applications. The claim is made without the presentation of experimental 
■^vih'are. that “collar rot” in the Xorthw'cst is not the result of the abuse of irrigation 
^ 'irr ^vinte^ injury), but is generally caused by the bacteria of fire blight.— F. D. Ilcald. 

P'noMME, F. D., AND W. J. ScHOENE. Dustiiig aud spraying for apple scab and 
moth, Rept. Virginia State Entomologist and Plant Pathologi.'^t 1916-17: 22-20, 

. qs - \ tlugting mixture of sulfur, hydrated lime, and arsenate of lead gave satisfactory 
nlrol of apple scab under conditions of moderate infection but was not a.s efficient as liquid 
^i'hhcations of lime-sulfur solution under conditions of heavy scab infection. Considerable 
■• irning of fruit and foliage resulted from the arsenate of lead in both dust and liquid mix- 
' ^.— Fromme. 
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lOJO. (jmslh,, K, F. Comparative smut resistance of Washington wheats. Proc. 

iriRtoti Slate (Jraio ( !r<;W(;rs, Shippers and Millers Abhoc. 12: 21-25. ISlB.— Of ten varieti^ 
tested Turkey wa.B the rn^wt rcHUftant and the club hybrids the most susceptible, llytjr!’' 
12S, one of the Huseeptible of the ckib wheats, gave however the highest acre 
under held conditions, — F. IJ. IJealfl. 

1011. OAanvKit, V. IL Pollination of sweet cherries. Proc. Washington State Hi.-r 
AHHt)c 14: 72-77, I (tlH -Mainly a dlscusaion of improper polUnation as a cause of stenli;'. 
or the failure to set fruit.— D. Henhl, 

1012 . flFAt.n, r. D. The most effective method of controlling smut. Proc. Washinct,,: 
Slulr; tirain flrowJTH, Shippers and .Millers Assoc. 12 : 26-34. Fig. 1. I9IS — licporta of ttf 
o<"eurrence of large niiirihcrs of .spore.s of Tillelia fritici on grain threshed from apparent . 
mnut-free fields; the irielTr!Ctiveness of seed treatment for fall plantings due to soil infcsttuiir; 
from wind-blown sporn.s; a summary of the results on the “smut shower’* for the 

of 1915 and 191(1. A di.scu.ssion follows on the relation of time of planting to the percentaE- 
of smut, (’are fully treated winter wheat shows varying amounts depending upon the i 
ing time, ranging from none (u 5 per cent, in .Anguat plantings to a maximum of 30 to 40 jv 
cent., in early October, f(jl lowed by a decline through the later seedinga. The early seedn c. 
wf:re not only nearly srnut-free but survived the winter much better than the late spelling- 
A .Huminary of the cooperative work on the u.sc of smut e.vbaust fans on threshing machifipt i* 
rcporttHl.-^F. I). Ilcald. 

1013. flKALo, r. J). Diseases of the potato. Proc. Washington State Ifort. 

14: 115-124. in IS. —Popular presentation of lo.sse.s from potato diseases, their cause and thf!: 
prevention or control by rogiieing, seed selection, proper handling and storage, 8[>r:iyii.c 
seed disinfect ion and soil management. -F. D. ifcnld. 

lOM. JoN'Ks, L, It. Disease resistance In cabbage. Proc. Nation. Acad. Sci. 4:42-1*'. 
1918.— See Hot. Abst.s. 1, Entries 321, 903. 

1015. M.ackik, W. W. A possible new fungicide for wheat and l^ley smut. Sek;!- 

48: .515-516. 191-8.— Preliminary seed-treatment tests with lime-sulfur solution for il.? 

control of .stinking smut of wheat and covered smut of barley have given promising rc.''uh- 
In comparison with the bluestoiie-lime dip now* commonly used on the Pacihe coa.'^t. ■!;? 
limc-MiIfnr tlip is .said to be cheaper and ea.sior of application in that it involves single ir.* 
stead of double dipping. It produces no noticeable deleterious effects on germination nri-i 
fully protects seed sown in smnt-infested soil. — V. F. T^pke. 

1016. MacMili.-an*, II. 0. An epidemic of com smut following hail. Phytopath, 8: .W- 
5S5. 1918.“ Two weeks after severe hail storm 19 per cent, of stalks of maize showed ur.:- 
formly small siuut boils (IJstilago zcac). Outside the hail area 1 per cent, infection v. 
found. Ijesions occurred only at leaf axils, never at bruises. It is thought that hail my' 
have broken open the boils and have allow’ed for the distribution of an unusually large nuni* 
ber of spores. 

1017. McCun'tock, J. a., and L. B. Smith. True nature of spinach blight and relatioa 
of Insects to Its transmission. Jour. Agric. Hea. 14: 1-60. 1918.— Results of a study of spinaci 
blight in Pa.stern Virginia. Estimated loss from disease is 1200,000 to St00,000 yearly, Di?* 
ease is characterized by a yellow mottling of the leaves which are small, malformed andte* 
come brown and die in the later stages. The disease can be transmitted by inoculating heahliy 
plants with juice from diseased individuals. Infection is spread by aphids. Tw'O specif^* 
MaeroHphum solanijolii and jKkopa/ostp/ium persicae are commonly found on spinach in tbs* 
region and both act as carriers. M. solanxfolii is apparently more important in Fprcadicl 
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re Qt?eas'e.— Non-virus bearing apliiiLs feed on dbeased plants front two minutes to 
^^ru-en hours before they become a carrier. Virus bearing aphids produced infection in 
• .•ilih'' plants when allowed to feed on them for two minutes. Infection may be carried to 
.evcrtil healthy plants by one aphid. Virus bearing aphids dp not lose ability to transmit 
-h*,- disease during moulting, and infections were* obtained from the offsprings of virus bear- 
-i: ai«hids which had not previously partaken of food.— Control of aphids infesting spinach 
.Tfi-i most immediate possibility for control of ihe disease.— Lon A. liaukiuK. 

]0l8 . Melchers, Leo £. Potato seed diseases and their treatment. Kansas Agric. Exp. 
-:.t. Ctre. 03. 1918. 

1019. Melckers, Leo E, The mosaic or white pickle disease of cucumbers. 1'rans. 
K;in>as v?t.ate Ilort. Soc. 34: 102-104. 191 S.— A description of white pickle and its symptoms 

,.i?ourring in greenhouses in Wichita, Kansas, T\\c disease ruined about '20 per cent, of tho 
Sanitary measures advocated. L. i?. 3/ t hdi ( 

1020. Melchers, Leo E., .\nd John H. T.^rkku. Another strain of Pucclnia gramlnls. 
K;iii>a.s .\gTic. Exp, Sta. Circ. 68, May, lOlS.- A biubigic form' of stem rust of wheat which 
irr l*ecn given the name Pwennia j/raMu'/u's (n /u-i-i».tiVi'cns has been reported .as occurring in 
Kansas Hud Minnesota. It is physiologically distinct from l^urnnin yrnminiH tritid, in tliat 
■ aiiacks three differential wheats : Kanrecl, PlOnt) and PIOUS, which recently were published 
:,v the authors as showing marked resistance to I’ncrinin (jniminin tz-ffici. It is likewiso 
.hv-inlogically distinct from Purriam pramj'm'.v tritiri-ronijmcti, in that it vigorously attacks 
ii ivties Blue Stem (Minn. 1G9), which is known be noii-cougenial to Purcinia gramxnis 
'.''Jm i‘Cornpacli. — L. E. Melchcrs, 

lO'Jl. Neal, David C. Sweet potato stem-rot or wilt, Louisiana State Univ. Extens. 
’ire. 28; 1^. Oct. 1918. — Describes the stem-rot of sweiU potato cau.sed by I'uaarium and 
iiives method.^ of control, including seed selection, seed-l)e<l s.anitalion and crop rotation, 
H irne selection of «eed is [>rcfcrablc to buying seed from other localities.— T. IV. Edyerton. 

102’2, Osneu, George A. Additions to the list of plant diseases of economic importance 
in Indiana, II. Proc. Indiana Acad. Sci, 1917: 145-147. 191S.- The author lists 24 diseaseH 
>■■1 17 luist.s which have not previously been recorded for the state. (Sup]))ementary to article 
iiv same author. Proc. Ind. Acad. Sci. 1916: 327-332. li)18.) -f/. .S, Jackson. 

1023. Peltier, Geo. L. Susceptibility and resistance to citrus-canker of the wild rela- 
tives, citrus fruits and hybrids of the genus Citrus. Jour. Agric. Res. 14 : 337-358. Aug., 
I'H'v. See Rot. Absts. 1, Entry 924. 

1024. Heed, George M. Physiological specialization of parasitic fungi. Mem. Brook- 
iVf! iiot. Gard, 1:348-409. 1918. — Critical review of the literature, mostly Uredinc and 
Kryr-iphaceous, including that of bridging hosts. Bibliography of 174 titles. 

* 

1025. RoBBixa, W. W., and G. E. Eggington. Alfalfa dodder In Colorado, fh)|«)rado 
Asrio. Kxp. Sta. Bull. 248: 1-15. 1918.— Popular bulletin giving information on the prev- 

dodder in Colorado, general appearance of the parasite in the fiohl, its life history, 

it is spread, kinds of dodder infesting alfalfa in Colorado, methods of eradication, and 
th(Kls of cleaning alfalfa seed to free it from dodder seed.— IV. fV. flobim. 

102G. IlosEN, H. H, Notes on some methods and terms employed in studying the Uredl- 
“ales. PhjTopath. 8:581-583. 1918. 

1027. Rosenbaum, J. The origin and spread of tomato fruit rots In transit. Phytopath. 
8:572-580. Jig. 1, pi. 4. 1918.— A study of various tomato fruit rots occurring on winter- 
zrown southern tomatoes, their origin and ability to spread in transit. — With the possible 
^sf'cption of Phoma rot and leak (Rhizopus sp.) the tomato fruit rots originate in the field 
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and spread in transit from infected fruit included in the pack. Based on tlleir ability 
Hnrend in trannit from inheted fruit, the tomato fruit rots are divided as follows: (}; 
rotfi in which the atn^ul furifpis can spread and infect an adjacent iinm;ured fruit iPhy,,^ 
phlhitrn Urreftria); f‘j) thot^e in which the causal orgaiUBOi can spread but infects fruit or,;, 
through the «t<‘m end or through some break in the skin of the tomato (Rhizocloniq ^ 
Sdcrotium Totfui, hhizopuB spj; (.3; those in which the causal fungus is unable to pr.,, 
through th(f tomato wrappers and infect healthy adjacent fruit (Macroaportum aofani, Pa. *. . 
(Jf.^trurtica, dolittotrichum phoifif/ide^} . — J. Rosenbaum, 

lOX Hac kktt, Waltkh (i. Bacterial disease of the Wragg, cherry, /n Report of tU 
Hacteriolngi-t. ('olorado Agric. Kxp. Sta. Ann. Rept. 30 : 20^1. 1918.— Lime-sulfur k- 
lutiori, self-hoilod lime-sulfur and bordeaux mixture seemed to reduce the amount of o;., 
ea.«ie tail there w'a.H a mild cane of spot and the bactericides used seemed to dwarf the ^rul^ 

1020. SvfiTif, Lock.n B. Spinach blight and Its transmission by Insects. Rept. Virgiiii^ 
State Kfitoiiiologist and Plant Pathologist 1916-17:40-58. Fig. 1918. —Review of ^ 
previous piip#rr by Mf;(Mintock and the author (Jour. Agr. Res. 14: 1-59. 1918) showing 
ffi.'Hea.se in qiic.stion to bo infectious, of unknomi causation, and transmissible by aphid? 

F. 1). Frornme. 

10:K), 'roHLKK, F. Eln neues troplsches Phylloslphon, seine Lebenswelse und Entwjck- 
lung. Jiihrb. wws. liot. 58: 1-2H. PI. 1, fig. 1-11. 1917.“See Hot. Absts. 1, Entry ](l.>(t, 

1931. VAM>f,K Bijf., P. a. Fomes applanatus (^rs) Wallr. In South Africa, and its effect 
on the wood of the black ironwood trees (Olea laurifolla). S<juth African Jour. Sci. 14: K 
PMM. The fungus is the tnain cauKC of the death and blowing over of large numbers of (il : 
laurifolia (black ironwood) trees in the Eastern Cape Conservancy; it is regarded as a wour-i 
parasite, and its cfTcct on the wood is described.— j?, M. Doidge. 

10.12. V askv, II. K. Millet smuts and their control. Colorado Agric. Exp. 8ta. Bu;i 
242: 1 J'J. 191 S. -Smut is the chief disease affect iug millets in the Great Plains staPi- 
Plants were infected by inoculating the seeds. Spores of both Ustilago crameri ai:(l i 
pauiri-miliacd subjected to forni.aldehyde ga.s for s04, 6 and 12 hours failed to gerniinriir. 
Millet smut .spores retain their viability at least three years. Spore dissemination in t!- 
held is etTeeted to some extent by a beetle (Phalacrns politus). A solution of 1 pint of fonii.;!- 
(h'hyde in 40 to 4.5 gallons of water i.s found cfTcctive in treatment.— IP. IF. Robbins. 

WoicTi.Kv, K. J. Potato leaf-roll: its diagnosis and cause. Phytopath. 8 : 507-'!-^*. 
Fig. t lO. IDIS. -IxMf-roIl has caused from a half to a total loss of the potato crop on O'lr.c 
farms in Bermuda. 'Phe lower leaves only arc important in diagnosing the disease. Tic 
.symptnms appear five to eight weeks .after planting. The progeny of potatoes grown uTKle.’ 
nnfav(>ral>le condition.^ .showed largily increased percentages of leaf-roll, i.e. in drought (• ■)• 
dilion.s :i.s rmnpared with sliade, in Bernnida as compared with Maine. No notable incre: '- 
in leaf-roll w;i.*« noted in the first crop in Bermuda from healthy seed in contrast to 
eases reported by t^uanjer and attributed to soil infection. — F. A/. Jilof/gelt. 

10.4t, ZiNssMKi.sTFU. C, Tj. Romularia root-rots of ginseng. Phytopath. 8:r>-’7-.'71 
Fig. I 191S. -The symptoms, hi.stnry, distribution, and economic importance of a ro’*' ' 

ea,''C of ginsenu, (puiigncfo!i'i/m, to which the popular name rust has been given, “ro 

lii.srus.soil. Isdbition.s made from material received from two widely separated states. N- -' 
York and Wi'ieonsin, yielded in the majority of rases, species of Ramularia. Culfnr:)l n: • 
morjdiologieal studies t)f the Ranuilarias obtained show th.at there are two distinct s; e; :':- 
whieli are de<ign,ited P^r/niilanu dc.'^lrf/clan^ and Ramularia panactcola. Proof of the ]i;:tb • 
genieity t>f ihe-e two species is furnished as well as evidence that the disease spreads dur;: u: 
the dorm.int season Descriptions of the two species are appended. (See Hot -• 

Futry Ih^'^enbaum. 
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PIIARMACEOTICAL BOTANY AND PHARMACOGNOSY 

Hk.vrv Kjjaemer, Editor 

Valdiguie, M. Saffron of Eosaol. Extrnit du Bulletin Oimmerre Mtic<5Uoinc. 

' J- Pharm. et Chim, VII, 18: 1S3. The satTron grows wild in Asia minor, 

IVr^ia and also in Greece, where it is especially cultivated in the region of Kosani, south 
;iad s'luth west of Macedonia on a large plain, TOO meters high, where tlio tempeTiiture never 
i< Unver than 5°C. General descriptive data of the plants and the flowers arc given und the 
Hateiuent is made that the material reseinhlea French saffron elosely and that it is largely 
exported to France and sold there as French (Gdtiiiais) suffruu. — Arno VtchnePdr. 

103G. VAN Itallie, L., and H. J. Lemkes. Analysis of Styrax. Pharm. Weekblud 
55: [Through J. Pharm. et Chim. VII, 18: 181. lUlS.] -The origin, main chnrac- 

icristics of Styrax and important analytical data arc discussed, including especially th« 
prucfdure for the quantitative determination of citmainic acid. The amount of this acid 
}>rc'Ciit in 9 samplea varied from 0 to 315.2 per cent. 7'ho saponification number does not 
iri iii-atc the amount of cinnamic acid present. Heated on the stcambath, styrax sIkmiUI not 
Jtvch)j> any odor of oil of turpentine,— 'Arno VT'c/iofccr, 

10:i7. VAN Itallie, L. Chemical composition of Empetrum nigrum. Pharm. Wcckhl. 
55:7U9-71S. [Through J. Pharm. et ^im. VII, 18; ISO. 1918.] d'he leaves contain a wax 
J.irgclv a ceryl compound), benzoic a<no, tannin, fructose, urson and probably rutin. Urson 
in its anhydric form has the formula CuHuO and is identical with the urson found in the 
lc:ivcs of the " Red Bear Berry ” (Uva ursi) and other Kricaeae. Kmpetrum nigrum contains 
no alkaloids nor andromedotoxin or glucosides decomposed by emul&iu. The presence <»f 
iH'ii/.oic acid and urson, both found in several ericaccac, aw-kes it probable that the empe- 
tracc:ie belong to the ericaceae, a suggestion already previously expre.sscd by M. Hallier on 
the basis of thoir external and internal structure.— /I r no VuhocvvT, 


TAXONOMY OF NON-VASCULAR CRYPTOGAMS 

ft 

J. R. Schramm, Editor 

[ Uoaigned &bitr&cts are by the editor.] 

MOSSES 

1038. Dixon, II. N. Swartila montana Llndb. In Surrey. Jour. Hot. 5<5: 155-150. 1 918 
.V, note of an isolated new station for this moss. — A. Iji Hoy Andrews. 

1039. Dixon, H. N. Hypnum falcatum (Brid.) var. nov. delicatulum Dixon. Jour. Hot. 
56:IFiO. 1918, — A variant form from Dgrtmoor, Enghuui, collected by Mr. G, T. Harris is 
^ic'crihcd under the above varietal name.— A. Le Rot/ Andrcirs. 

1040. Heshelbo, Aug. The Bryophyta of Iceland. In : Rosenvinge A; Waumino. Th* 
l<'';:iny of Iceland 1: 395-677. 1918. —On the basis of material gathered by himself and what 
'v;i' :tvailable of earlier collections the author lists 93 species of hepat ics, 20 of Sphagnum 

.324 (with 2 subspecies 320) of true mostes, including tw'o new' species of Hryum and one 
lirn>'hythec\um. Under each .species are included notes on distribution and habitat, apd 
•' close the general ecological us]tect;s urn discussed, particularly as to the bryopliytic 
about the variou.^ hot springs. The work is illustrated by a number of photo- 
A. Le Roy Andrews. 

1941, Hurst, C. P. Phllonotls caespitosa var. adpressa Dismler in Britain. Jour. Bot. 
S4; 2.'/j. loig _ note of the occurrence of this variety near Burridge Heath, Great Bedwyn, 
•''■•nth Wiltshire.— A. LcRoy Andreus. 
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10 L’. A. Fr*^cnts de bryologle IMrique. Broteria 16: 123-142. 19H.- 

Afti:r a brief out!iti»r of previous publications, the author gives a list of all species ofmo^se* 
thus far res>orte(J froirt the ancient province of Galicia, Spain, followed by a more detmp.j 
list of those speeies which are additions to the publLshed flora. Critical notes accompiir,-. 
nnmy of the apet i< ■- in the latter list, and a new variety each of Fiasidens and of Pohlia j. 
ihucribefl, /^, H. Chamherlnin. 

IWi MAruAOo, A.n'tomo. Apontamentos briolfigicos. Broteria 16:97-103. lOlS. 
'I'ho uuthi>r «ive-< critical notes, and cite.s localities for twenty .species of mosses and f.,..* 
of licpaiics which are cithr;r new or rare in the Portuguese flora. A new variety of 
and one of Kktjnf'ho^lcfji'^m are descril>cd. E. E. C/iam6erioin. 

lOn. PoTjKH OK t.A V aiuik, It, Sur trots mousses In^dltes de U Chine oiientale. Ib v 
G<oi, I'of. 30: ‘iU'j .Til. UtlS.^ Prom the herbarium of the late Gen. Pari.s a collection ,,{ 
inadi: by U. P, Coiirtois in China in 1010 is li.sted. It comprise.s 22 species, 3 heui^ 
described and figured :is new, orKM in b in MarnwiitTium, PyldisidfirndGoUania. — A. Lt l!<,\ 

A Tif{rfw.<. 

1013. WfiKLDo.v, .r. A. Drepanocladus aduncus (^Hedw.) var. WheldonI Ren. in N. Som- 
erset. J<iur. Hut. 56; 273. 1 91 H. -This variety wa.s found Ijy Mr. C. P. Hurst on the Hnn;- 

lirun -emdhUl.’s, oppusile Herrow' fdiureh. -.1. /.<; Roy Awlrcu's. 

LIVERWORT^ 

1010. CAMfiiKLL, 1). II. Studies on some East Indian Hepaticae. Ann. Bot. 32: 310-o3v 

PI. 8 9, Jij. I -to. lins. 

UH7, Due IN, (ji. ANO R. Le RebouUa Raddi. llcv. Gdn. But. 30: 129-145. Fig. 1 M 
IIMH. .\erurdiiig tu inust roeent students of tlie llcpiiticae the genus lieboulia is ooin))u-.'i 
of H single varial)le and widely di.sl ribu ted s[tecif^s, R. heniisphfifricci (L.) Uaddi. The autlmi . 
on tlie b.i.sis nf careful culfure.s, ('xpres.s the opinifvn that this species is an aggregate ,tiil 
.separate from it, a.s lusv species, R, orntientalix of western Europe and li. Charrieri nf i!,*- 
Mediterraiieaii rt'glon. d'lie specific cliaracters relied upon are derived especially from th-- 
.sixe and .surface- markings of the spores, tlie form of the female receptacle, and the po>iii": 
of I lie male receptacle, ^Yhich in all three s])ceies is in the form of a sessile disc. This di.i' 
i.s originally median and retains (his position in li. hemisphaerica^, in the other two specie- it 
beciuiie-t split into two by the subsequent growth of the male branch, the halves bccutifinc 
displaced laterally and appearing marginal. In comparing the female receptacles of h’<‘ 
witli tlmse of other genera of the Marchantiaccao the authors split off the nc^ petac 
.Ifftrc/ntfjtJop.vi'i for the reception of Marrhnntia rjeminata, M. Treubii' etc. In the new geiiU- 
tlu' grouj>.s of arrbi'gonia are sittiated underneath the lobes, and the receptacles do not lic- 
velop the c<mspiouous sterile rays between the groups, W'hieh constituteso striking a feature 
in 4f. pofr/wor/dni atnl the other typical species of Marchantia. — A. ^cans. 

IMS. Ih'.ssKi no, Are,. The Bryophyta of Iceland. In; Rosenvinge & Wabming. The 
botany of letdand 1: 3U5-(>77. 1918, —Sec Bot. Absts. 1, Entry 1040. 

1049, M.AeHAno, Ant6nio. Apontamentos brlologlcos. Broteria 16: 97-103. iOl'' ■ 
See Hot, .Vbsts. 1, Entry 104.1. 

ALGAE 

lO.V). TiUu.F.B, F. Eln neues trt^lsches Phyllosiphon, seine Lebenswelse und Entwick- 
lung. J.ahrb, f, wis.s. Hot, 5S: 1-28. PI, l.Jig. 1-11. 1917.— PAyffosipAon (i.stcn7or?nc is 'F' 
scribed .a.s a new p.arasitic and endophytic siphonaceous alga on the leaves of Zamiocuh''^ 
taninjohac I/Hid. in German East .Africa. The alga, while chlorophyll bearing, is striciiy 
par.isitir and causes in most cases a marked gall formation. Affinities of the new org3nb"j 
with other Phyllosiphon aceae are discussed. 
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K^l. Wolfe, J.vmes J. Alternation and parthenogenesis In Padloa. Jour. KU.-^ha 
Sci. Soc. 34:7S-109. IDlS.— vSoo Hot. Absts. I, F.titry 9S3. 

FUNGI 

KUJ. Rla(;aic-Za<;hkb. K. Boletus conglobatus, elne neue Species, lledwisia 60: 
M'<- U species i.>< <]e.scribed from Croatia. 

lOA}. Henderson, M, P. The black-leg disease of cabbage caused by Phoma llngam 
tade Besmaz. Phytopath. 8: 3Tt>' Kn;, j -jO. lOlS. -The data prer^enlcd indicate that 
Dcsmaz., hro^tticnc Tliiim., Phtwm oUracca i^aee., l*homa 

i. r Thiini, and probably also I'hiwia uapolnayiiicaf llostr. are merely other names ap- 

„ ;vd to this same fungus as it oeeurrcd under varying eonditioits. The fungus oeeuning on 
<Wfj<i and designated as Phomn olcracva Save, does not produce infeet ion when inoeu- 
;;iteil iJitt* oabbagc, and should Ine otherwise designated. lioHulatijms show’ that at least. 

(OY'tvvo members of the Crueiforao are ho.sts of /Vnoau liugem. [See Hot. .\b.sts, 1, Kntry 
ip; , //. .U. Fitipalrick. 

10.'4. Kolkarm, C. S, Smuts of jowar (sorghum) In the Bombay Presidency. Hull, 
lies. Inst. Pusa 78: l-'Jtl. PC 1^, lOlS. Four .species are listed as ueeurring ou 
-.-rv;liinn, one of them reported for the first tiling frtun India. 

1(1.1.'), Llovd, C. Cl. Mycological Ifetes, no, .13. 1\ 750-76^. I'eb., HUH. [('inrinnal i, 

'/*e/f/pori/.s riixlicufi: received from S. .\fri<’a describeil as new, Htrophnrut tuhirosa 
ri. '■[»,, described here by H. C. Heanlslee, arises from a blaek sclorntinin, Phologra|)li8 and 
a-ites nt) ‘'rare or interesting fungi received fr<un cnrrcspoiulcnts' ' ineludc tlie following: 
fimhriatmn, carnvniueusis, Polyportis rhcaiiat, .VV/)fic/no ur/ic.s/i, Culu.-i/oma 

Imria Tremclla ynnrmoratn, Pohftilirfua rri/pfio«c»i'rn', i'«7idiTj/s/n’, 

Tr,imt(t:i ujigulata, Sricrodermn colutnvart', Poltfslirtus Nlcrcoidrs, CunlhartHnH rlavahm, Lrn- 
Polypytru!^ j7rrt?itiV, .Shret/et lirntum, ('ytinrio guhuii, Lyaurm stncri«j.s, 
i/.v cuncalu.'<.—H. M, FUiptilrirk. 

* 

Kl.lf). pASciiER, Adolf. Asterocystls (Je Wildeman und Asterocystis Gobi. Heih. Hot. 
tVdtralbl, 35*: 578-579. 1917. —The name .IshTOcy.stis was given by (lol>i in 1H79 to an alga 
with affinities apparently with the ('daucophyceae. The same name was used by de Wihie- 
ticin in 1H<|.3 for a member of the Olpidiaceae. 'I'ho author sugg(?sla that the name in the 
(tf lie Wildeman be dropped and proposes the generic name Olpidinslcr instead. Olpi- 
'iiriOe/ rndirfs Pascher {Asteroerjatis rafii’n'.s de Wildeman) therefore appcoirs us anew name. 

10.17. Zeller, S. M. Fungi found on Codlum mucronatum. Pub. Puget Soun<l Hiol. 
>ta. 2: 121-125. PI. BO. 1918.--3'hree new’ spccic.s of marine fungi .arc described from Friday 
Harbor, State of Wa.shington. Of these Chytriduim codirola and Hhizophidium rodirola are 
l‘liycotnycetes belonging to the family Chytridiaocae, and Fiempkylium Codii is a Hyphomy- 
■''.te belonging to the family Dematiaceae.— 7’. C. Frye. 

LICHENS 

10.18, Burnham, S. H, Lichens of the Berkshire Hills, Massachusetts. Bryologist 21: 
29-32, 1018.— The author lists 55 species and varieties from Mt. Grey lock, and 22 from other 
parts of the Berkshirea. — L. IF. Riddle. 

1059. Durfee, T. Lichens of the Mt. Monadnock region, N. H. X.— Bryologist 21: 18. 
1S18. 

lOfiO. Fink, B, A now genus and species of the Collemaceae. Mycologia 10 : 235-238 
Pb /J. 1918.— The author describes Colleniodes, new genus, with C. BcLchmanianum, new 
'P^eies, as the type, to be distinguished from Colkma pulpoaum (Bern.) Ach. by differencea 
^ the sexual reproductive organs. — L. W. Riddle. 
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W>\. liiVDj.r., t. W. Report on the lichens of St. Thomas and St. John. In; N. L. 

'1 tip Hora of ihe Amt*rican V'irgin IslandH. Mem. Brooklyn Bot. Gard. 1 : 109-'11.5. 3 
Sc* verity arc* lifted, with one new Hpecie?^ each ^ the genera Opegrapka, 

and UldnUnuf, a new variety of l^ptogium marginellum (Sw.) Mont.; and new combinatj-^ 
of ('fdopUicn, Du€llia, and Graphhia. [See Bot. Absta. 1, Entry 1077. 1'-L, W. RiddU. 

W}2. liinrir.K, t. W. [Chapter on the Lichens.) In: L. Britton, The flora of Bertnudi 
l‘p. Scritjfier, \ew York, 101 S. 

lOCJ. Itinni.K, L. W. Some extensiona of ranges. Bryotogia^ 21:50, 1918. — New sta. 
fiiMi** are recorder] for four interesting species of lichens, one, I>irina repanda (Fr.) Xy! 
bting new to North America. —L. W. Riddle. 

TAXONOMY OF VASCULAR PLANTS 

J. M. Geiee.vua.v, Editor 

UaeiSDed abetraeta ara by tha editor.] 

1064. Ashe, VV. W. Notes on Betula. Rhodora 20 : 03-64. 1918. Betula lenta var. 
uher, a new variety, is described from Virginia. 

1065. Abhe, W. W. Notes on sonthein woody plants. Torreya 18:71-74. 1918.— Va*- 
dninm. Margarttliae A.she is described as a new species from Georgia and South Carolina. X’ew 
combinations arc made in *^uerru.j and in Carya. 

I 

1066. Uakeh, I'^n.uuND G. The Sumatran species of Saurauja. Jour. Bot. 56: 101-167, 

IDlS.— The author recognizes twenty-five species of this genus from Sumatra, and of thi« 
number six specie.s and tw'o varieties are new to science. ■ 

1007. Bates, J. M. A new Kochla. Amer, Bot. 24:. 51, 52, 1918.— The author charac- 
terizes a new species of A’or.‘/iia {K. alala) from Nebraska. 

1068. BirK.vELL, I'i. P. The ferns and flowering plan^ of Nantucket. XIX, Bn!!. 
Ti>rr. Hot. Club 45 : 3(>.5-3H;{. IDIS. — This article contains supplementary note.s on several 
species previnij.sly mentioned in I ho aeries; Quercus prinoidee var, rufescens Rehder is raise<l 
to specific rank, 

1069. Bi.ake, S. V. On the names of some species of Viburnum. Rhodora 20^1-1''. 

I91.8. Blake finds that the plant known for m.any yeans as Vihuraww puhescem auth,. n 't 
Tursli. sliould take the name ri/ti/rnnw Hush of which he recognizes two varieties 

nnfucly, var. nffinr (typical form) ami var. hyptimnlncum (a new variety), Tivo new’ com- 
binafioiis are recorded under ri/xirnioa puhe^rens (.Ait.) Pursh namely, V. pubeacen-^ (Ait, 
I’ursli var. (llt'htler) Blake, .and 1'. pi/hc{;rens (Ail.) Pursh var. longifolium (Dtppcl' 

Hlake. 

1070. l>t,.\Ki:, S. K. Lycopodium sablnaefolium var. sharonense. Rhodora 20 : 60. 191^ 
-Hecont i.s made of a new combination namely, Lyropodiam salinfivfoUnm Wilid. var. 

n/mrcou Nsc Hlakp. 

1071. Hi.akk. SiDVKv. Notes on the Clayton herbarium. Rhodora 20: 21-28. 4 S- 54 . 

61 .) t'igii, I 8 . VMS From studies made of .specimens in the Clayton herbarium, now 
a' the hriti.sh .Museum, the autiior has found it necessary to m.ake several nomenchatorisl 
changes of .American flowering plants. These changes concern the following genera: hl< '* 
cfuins, l'imbrid>ili>i, Dioecorea, Uclianthcmum, Oenothera, Tkaspium, Grnlivla, 

Ayalitii}>. and Gnaphalium. 
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l07J. Blake, S. F. A variety of SmlUi glauca. Rhoiiora 20: 7S-J^0. lOlS— Th« author 
^^^»cribei two varietiM of Smilax glauca Walt, namely, var. genuina aiul var. kurophtj}{a. 

107 ;]. Blake, S. F. Note on the proper name for the Sassafras. RUodora 20: 
vii*: —Blake finds that the correct name for this well knowm ])lant is Sas^tafras ofit inale 
Nce^ ^^Eberm. The nearly glabrous and more or less glaucous form of this species is desig- 
naicil as var. afhtdum (Nutt.) Blake. 

1074. Blake, S. F. Notes on the Bora of New Bnmawick. Rlunlora 20; 101-107. 1018.— 
The author records a list of the plants collected in I9l3 on the coastal sands of New Brunswick 

adiscent small islands, A new hybrid is described as J uncus alpinus var. fnsiyriLs X 
Blake. 

1075. Britton, N. L. An undescribed Sclrpus from California. Torreya 18: 30. Fig. 1. 
r^lS.—ScirpuA Congdoni Britton is described and illustrated as a new' species. 

1U7(>. Bhitton, N. L. The relatives of Catalpa trees in the West Indies. Jotir, New 
York But. Gard. 19: 6-9. PL £09. 19l8.“.\uthor discusses a small grmip of tree.s or shrubs 
vf the West Indies, which have been known hitherto either under the name of Cataljm or 
/fi<;runiia. For the.so relatives of the typical Cnlalpa he has rai.sed the sectional name ^forro- 
of Griaebach to generic rank and includes three species namely, M. longissima, M. 
and M. purpurea, 

1077. Britton, N. L. The flora of the American Virgin Islands. Brooklyn But. Gard, 
.\U*m. 1: 1918. IContrib. N. Y. Bot. Gard. No. 203.1— The present Horn concerns 

nriiinirily the islands of St. Thomas, St. Jan, and .St. Croix. Tlje number of species recorded 
mr these islands, exclusive of the fungi and algae, is 1052, which are ilistributed among the 
:<t!hi\ving groups :spermatophy tea 890, pleridophytes 41, bryophytes 40, and lichenes 75. The 
!<)!l(oviag new species and variotie.s are described :OputUia nyitillmia Britton ^ Hose, Opfgrnpha 
‘V-imhiris Riddle, Lecania euLhallina Riddle, Blasirnia nigrorinrta, and LcptogiiwiviargincL 
I jFfi v;ir. isidipsellum Riddle. Several new combinations are also included. [See Bot. Absfs. 
1. Katry 1061.1 

U)7S. Burkill, I. H. A^ew Dendroblum, D. graclllpes, from the Rhlo Archipelago^ 

Straits Branch R. A. Soc. No. 79: 15-40. 191S . — Pendrohiatn (Sarcoixnliiim) grarilipcs 
li described and figured. 

1070. Burkill, I. H. Begonia Haniffit, a small tuberous species of the Islands of Lankawl. 
Jmir.%trait8 Branch R. A. Soc. No. 79: 103-104. 1018. licgonia llanxjjii, a new species, is 
ikx rihed and figured. 

lOso, Canizahes, Felipe Garcia, El Jardin Botanico del Instltuto de segunda Ensefl- 
inza de la Habana. Roxj. %vo, 169 p., pi I-Vl (garden plans). Havana, 1918.- The author 
k'iVfs a historical account of the Botanical Garden in Havana, followed by a calalogue. of 

indigenous and exotic plants growing in the Garden. Both scient ific and common immes 
“f pbints are li.sted, and several species arc illustrated by photographic reproductions. 

lOSl. Cockerell, T. D. A. A new hybrid sunflower. Torreya 18: 11-14. 1918.— 

Hfiinrtthris annu« X peiiolaris is do.scribed as a new hybrid, growni under control conditions. 

Bot. Abst.s, 1, Entry 15.] 

BKi. Ferxald, M. L. American variations of Eplloblum, section Chamacnerlon. Hho- 

20: l-IO. 1918.— The numerous variations of EpilrJnum angnsti folium E, arc reduced 
^ fhe author to forma alhifiomm, forma spectabile, var. macrophyllum, var. irUcrmedinni, 
•'•a'l var. plalijphyllum. A discus-sion on the auppo.sed hybridization between Epibjhium 
folium and E. latifolium is al.so presented. 
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KKi. t KKNMLi), M. L. Some American Epilobiums of the section Ljsimachion. H},,^ 
d'lfji 20: 2^>-30. 191S, KfulubLum denAurn lUf., var. iwjJopAifum Femald ia described a 
vftriet y from Newfoatnil,ifL(l ami tlie Magdalen Inlands, and £. molic Torr., var. «a6ufo>n r.,, 
|•‘••rIIald. also a new variety, from Sable Inland off Nova Scotia. £pilobium giandafi,. 
Indjm. and A’. adcno^-anUm Ilau-Hslc. are dlncusHcd in detail and treated aa congjrecific; at,’ 
nix variet ies are characterized under E. gUinUuloMum. A^ew species* Epilobium Ekchf',, 
anuni, is recorded from Labrador. 

lOKl 1 -'kiinai.o, M. L. The North American Llttorella. Rhodora 20 : 61-62. 191'?.- 
'Muj Anil ric'tn f>lant hitherto known an Littorrella ia shown to l>e sjrecifically dUii;,?* 

fr<ifn A. unijlorn ^L.) .\sc!i. (d Kurope, and to it is given the name Litforelln amcricana Ferii:;! i 

IOVj. Fr;iiN.M.i>, M 1.. The validity of Oxalls amerlcana, Rhodora 20: 76-78. )91S, - 
I'frnjild points out that 1 lie American plant commonly known as Oxnlis Aceto^ella sho:!i 
take (he name <). orm-rinind lligrlo'w, Jiiid describe.^ the idnk-nowered form of this specie* 
rhddunthd. 

lOsfi 1 'khn AMJ, M, L. Rosa blanda and its allies of northern Maine and adjacent Canada 
llhodora 20: '.JO *.>6. I'JlS '[’hi! writer di>eus>jes Rosa hldmln Ait. and its near relatives 
includes descript ii>n.H of two new species namely Rosa johnnnefms with its white flowol 
form dlbim from the St. .lolm Valley, and Rosn from Quebec. 

I()s7. FKitSAi.o, M. L., AM) K, M. Wikoand. Some new species and varieties of Poi 
from North America. Khodora 20: 122-127. The authors have published the follcw- 

ing new H|H>cies and variety of I'oa: /^ .-m/f moi.sis, its variety microlepis, and P. paludigiua, 

10S.S. Fkknai.o, M. L. The American representations of Equlsetum sylvaticum. Uha- 
dora 20: 12t>“liU. ItllS.— 'I'hc author describes a new' form of the above species namely, var. 
pducintmosutn, forma ntufii/‘fi/uo.s‘u)n KerriaUl. 

lOSO. Fkiin'ai.p, M. L. Some allies of Rynchospora macrostachya. Rhodora 20: 138 1 it\ 
ItllS. Fernald di.scu,Hscs the detaili'd characters of Rynchosp(ffa mncTOslachya Torr. a: i 
H, rarnicultilti (Ijain.) Gray, raises R. mnrrostachyn, var, innndnfa Fernald and R. muf’c.- 
sldcfiya, var. pdlnhi (!lia|)m. to specific rank (renaming the latter as Rynchospora Caretf.v'i 
Fcrnaldb and deserilics a new variety namely, R. cornicnilUa (Lam.) Gray, var. inicr':-’- 
Fernald, whitdi ranges in cli.stribution from .Alabama to Texas, Arkansa.s, and Indiana. 

Fkiin ald, M. L. The specific Identity of Bidens hyperborea and B. colpophiU. 
Khodora 20: IKi-l.'it). KJIS. -The author concUules that liidens colpophila Fernald A’ >• 
John is con.<[)i'citic with H. hyperborea Grcctie, and differentiates three varieties of the 
namely. r<»/p<>p^u7ii, and ynspensis, 

IWl. I'h.UNAi.n, M. L. Carex paupercula, var. brevlsquama, n. var. Rhodora 20:15J 
191S.- 'I'hi.s new variety of sedge is described from material collected in Charlevoix Cmiiity. 
Quqboc. 

1093. Koxwortiiy, K. \V. Philippine Dlpterocaipaceae. H. Philip. Jour. Set. B<»t- IL 
ItVl-llW. PI. J, B. 1918. -The author presents a revision of the Dipterocarpaceae of dc 
Philippine Islands, recognizing nine genera and seventy species of which seventeen nn’ 
described as now to science. 

1093. Gates, R. Rtooles. A systematic study of the North American Melanthaceif 
from the genetic standpoint. Jour, Linn. Soc. Bot. 44 : 131-172. PI. 5. 1918.— The title >7 
thi.s pajior is a[)tly chosen to indicate the point of view from which the study was approarheL 
The author makes no pretence to an exhaustive taxonomic treatment of the Melanthaceac 
but rather presents a general survey of a relatively compact group of genera (about twenty 
based primarily on characters arising from definite and often discontinuous variation, 
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urubtiy with reference to the genesis and relationships of the different geuorie elements 
..f! tided. Several new combinations occur in the text. 

lU^U. CiBESnmax, J. M. Monograph of the North and Central American species of the 
pcnus Senecio. Part H. Ann, Missouri But. Ciard. 5:37-107. /M, lOlR. I'he pres- 

ifs'isUment treats the scctioli Tonwuiosi Uydb. which comprises thirty-five sjiecies and 
•ovcral varieties. Two new' species .Scnfct'o .1/utrii from t'alifi^rnia and N. nio/rnrtrMA'ifrnm 
(•.'orsdo, are proposed, and a few new varieties, new coiuhiuiitions, atul new names are 

Ifii'hiticd. 

lOO'p. Greenmak, J. M., axi> Norma K. Peeiffeh, A new Selaginella from Mexico, 
\;;ii Missouri Bot. Gard. 5;‘20or-2\0. /*!. lltlK. A new' species of the Neinyinrlirt 

. ,f~siris gr^up, 5. Ivondii, is described from the granite boulders of the San l^staban Muun- 
; in the State of Jalisco, Mexico, and dedicated to il.s collector, -.VorFati E. 

IO'h’,. Hkxky, J. K. A new variety of Rubus parviflorus. Torreya 18: M .V>. Fitj. /. 
1(!' liidms parvijluriis Nutt. var. Fraxcriauus Henry is illusiratetl and dc.scribed as a 
; . -pccie.s from Vancouver Island. 

10^*7. JoHNfiTOv, I. M. Some undescribed plants from southern California. Bull. S. 

( ‘;.!iftirnia Acad. Sci. 1018. — The author describes a new Kp(*cies of Lupinii^ 

I ,liiux), four new varieties in different genera, and placets on rect)rd distributional notes 
irii pbitil.s of southern California. 

10t<S. Koohders, S. H. Botanlsch overzicht der Raflleslaceae van Nederlandsch-Indie, 
Met determlnatietabellen en soortbeschrijvlngen, hoofdzakelljk naar Solms-Laubach. Keo. 
f, -f p., 19 pt.:and .Veuirr Addenda G. KolfT A' ('o., Hataviii, May, IfflS. -A 

i. iitral consideration of the Uafllesiaccae of the Indo-M.nlayjU) region including I lie l^hilip- 

j. iiif-;, iKcompaiiied by a full bibliography, keys to geiuTa mid sp('cl(>s, and deseripiioiiB. 
Diirtecn .species of JiuJ/ftsiu are Tecogni?.ed inrbniing Hie following new' ones; }ttiJ}UK}4f 

Koord., Borneo, i?. BbtA’iinipi Koord., Borneo, li. nliala Koord., Borneo. 1{, zni- 
l.u<}i ritinn Koord., Java, and R. atjeheuxis Koord., northern Sutnatra, with four additional 
which the author could def ermine only tri the genus, ami which are apparently new 
•piric... The other genera c^nsiderr'd as /yraf/7afm.‘''?Vi with two .specie's, Jiirhlht^Jetiia, one 
Ms'tics, and .S’oprm, one Ppccics. The photographic reproductions of Rn^lrsm Arnoldii R. 
Ur. from the type locality (Bcncoleii, Sumatra) are osjicciallY good.— Kfmcr D. J/ern'/f, 

lOtKl, Macrride, j. Fran ns. A new species of Bladdernut. llliodora 20: 127' 120. 
l'.‘ls,~'.S(ap/i,i//ea Brigharaii Macbride is described. 'I'lie ly]>e wuh collecteil near Toledo, 

HOO. Macbride, j. Francis. A new Perezla adventlve In Massachusetts, IHiodora 
20: 1.'<0-1,V2. 191S. — Perezin aides Macbride is de.seribc<l as a new species. 'Phe plant was 
if/fcdurecl into New England through seed in wool brought from South America. 

1101. MacCaugkey, Vapghan. The Hawaiian Vlolaceae. Torreya 18: 1-11. lOlH. " 
Kicven gi>ecies and varieties of Viola and three species of hodendrion are enumerated from 
die Hawaiian Islands. A. compiled description ui given of each species and variety. 

1102. MacCauohet, Vaughan, The genus Glelchenla (Dlcranoptcris) In the Hawaiian 
Islands. Torreya 18: 41-52. 1918.— Four species of Gleichcnia are recognized from Hawaii; 
a fh'Ncription and notes are given of each species, 

1103. Marshall, E. S. Three apparently undescribed Irish Saxifrages. Jour. Bot. 56: 

1918.— One new species of Saxifraga and two new varieties are described from Ireland. 

H04. Maxon, William R. A new Polystlchum from California. Jour. Washington 
Acad. Sci. 8: 620-622. IdlS—Polysltchum Dicdleyi i.s dc.scribed from the Santa Cruz penin- 
sula, The species is named in honor of the late Professor William K. Dudley. 
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lia>. Maxo^, WiiLiAM H. Tb« Up-fern* of the louthwestem United Sfites related to 
ChelUnhei mjrriophyll*. I'roc. Biol, Sf>c. Washington 31: 139-152. 1918. — The authpr con- 
cltidts tiiat ('heilanikf!H mfjriophytla hi an andine species extending from northern Mexico 
Bolivia and Argentina, hut d^xr-i not occur in the United States. Under the above title five 
Hixtcie-i and one Huh!^()ef ics are treated in detail, and of these the following are new; 

Wootirni, C. (Juvillf.i, and C\ CoviUei subsp. inter tezta. 

nw MKiiitii.r., E. I). The Bornean species of Eugenia, Schefflera, and Saurtula, repre. 
seated In the Singapore Herbarium. Jour. Straits Branch R. A. Soc. No. ?P; 19-35. ISIS'.- 
'rwcuty-thrcc fpt;<;it!.s of Engenm are recorded from Borneo, and of this number E. ATn^i 
K. vu,nitnth>t, K. nuhrnr.emjiHa, E. Mubfteitsilifolia, E. ii/nduen#t>, and E. rAyncAopAyUo &re 
puldi'hcd its new. Tri the six species of Sche^era hitherto known from Borneo, the follow- 
ing an- uddcfl and de>«:rihed as new : ^chp^era hurneensV.i, S. RurkUlUj E. Hoinlandii, and .S, 
Tdtrifuvn. .\im- >jifrie-! <if Snurama are listed of which the following are descriljcd and in- 
ilirated iL-i n<*w': iS'fi»<ru«ia .V. xpinulowactosa, »S, ItidUyi, and S. liainlandii, Sanrau\a 

ofdanrijotin Merrill, a new .^jiccific nainc, i,s given to S. ohlanceolata Mcrfill, not Ridley. 

1107. .VlKittMi.t., E. I>. New or noteworthy Philippine plants. XIII. Philip. Jour, .’^ci 
Hot. 13: I iltj. 191S. The pre.sent paper, like the preceding ones in this series, is devnie.j 
primarily to the ile.seriiition of new^ sperie.s. I'ho.se hen* proposed are: A/octwia B’eriichi, d, 
trifiijinlitujeni^ifi, Atirilr/na hitmilr, ,SVrti7nj: crcrta, S. lurida, Qnerrua cagayanensis, Q. Maheaa,-. 
Etnfitshmu grnritifolLum, Arislnlorhia humitix^ sarmcjito^uH (Lour.) Diel.s, var. 

nft nuphyllus, Mirhilltt jiliity [ihylld, Atntihncfi intcrmidid, ('iipparis longipe^t, C. Vfornnu, 
Ednmnt, ('fKifutrnx xuhfoi'roUilKs , AUiUzia magitladiniit, (kpaujfcrata, Spathdluh'i.-. 

phiiippini-nxU, Evnflia ghd>*'rnfna, Titrnftoniid pnrhyphylln, flippocraten megalocar}>/i, H 
irirAn/jypi/ti, ,Sfi/fn in cit (ildvlnn , S. Wenzfdii, St'phtlium .SVAneideri, Or/5/jAtjro c(iulijl«r‘j. 
Vi ntiUigt} lirunrwn, Trlnixtigma corniculdluffl . KltK ornrpn* bontoceu-ns, E, sufigacnais, A/iW- 
moAtbuH V tinnvrrbi-riihii , .S'n/ri tdniyixtipulii, Saurtiuid A/rnrcni, tS. bicolor, S. glabr’tuAi'} 
tVi.Nriirtfi cnptdfliin, i' . i'onji'rlijldra, llom<dium mtdlijlorton, II. platyphylluyn^ II. 

Hrijithid Cdfiiilldi, }{. tayiibrri\i.'i. R. a})riyaot:n.s{s, li. U. cautlaia^ 

h tnipi Idlii, M. t iifirnudnlu, Itht rlngiodfndrDn Yatc.'iii, li. Feniris, B. tayahense, DiospyToi 
Vflitxroi. /). /U'/u he «.'(.>•, tiaxsia rni}dijant‘ns{.<, Ardixia n(’(/ro7?iaf ?i/ait7, .d, n'i’uforn*i, Fragrfieii 
('urninil, F. Mditjirgurii. ri-roluta, .1. glahyn. A. Idnceolatci, A. laxijloTd, Kopxin hux- 

nn'vni. A,Vv<ihf' Surgfxdii, ('nUirnrpa pldlyphylln, Solatium luzonien.'iF, S. luztmieti-'ie var. 
pfnhrnm. Hi tuigrni ibx nrh//>', //. hirxuti.ssitnii, II. pnmdflora, JiiRlicia di^xpar, Lfipitingathx’ 
mi<rophii!!ii, and .\fxouiitrii pidnsren.s-. A new' genus, Ilocania of the Cucurhitaccae, h 
ilescrihed with n .single spoeie.s, 7. pvdnta, from the island of Luzon. 

lifts, .MniifiiM,, 10 , I). Species Blancoanae. A critical revision of the Philippine species 
of plants described by Blanco and by Llanos. Bur. Sri. Publ. No. 12. p., 1 folded map. 

Manila !P. 1.!. UMS. This work is ronrrrned primarily 'with an enumeration of the specie:^ 
of Hlaiu’o’s df Fillpitinx and an interpretation of those specie.^ in the light of pre^niit 

knowhalgo of tlu' riiilippine ttora. l)ppix<ite each Blancoan plant-name listed is given the 
nanu' with which it is regarded l>y the author as synonymous. The text is amplified by 
copious annotations. Several sets of oarofully prepared exsiceata have been distributed tii 
leading herbaria: tiie.se specimens amply illustrate the author’s interpretation, and make the 
H<irk “ Species Blancoanae ” of practical value to the student of the Philippine flora. 

1 109. MEKint.i.. E. I). New species of Bornean plants. Philip. Jour. Sci. Bot. 13: 67-1-2. 
1918, -This paper is tlio third of a series dealing with the Bornean flora and contains de* 
scription.s of sixty-one new species in the families Magnoliaccae, Gonnaraceae, Leguminosac. 
Ilut.aeeae, Meliaceao, Euphorbiaccae, Stcrculiaceae, Dilleniaceae. Passifloraceae, Flacourtk 
aceae, Myrtaceae, .Vraliaceae, Clethraceae, Myrsinaceae, Oleaceae, Gentianaceae, Asclepia* 
d.'ieeae, and Rubiareae. 
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]]l0. Meeiull, £. D. Notes oa the ilorm of Loh Fau MounUdn, Kwangtung Province) 
Cfeiui- Scl. Bot. 13:123-IGI. 191S.— The author lisU several Reuera aud 

e/,V'!hre^ species not hitherto recorded from Kwantung Province. Twenty-four Hj>eciea 
^‘dcirrihed as new. 

1111 . Spencer Le M, Alabastrt dit^rsa. Part XXVUI, Jour. Bot. 56: 

These studios are based on oolloetions made in .\frica by Archdeacon Rogers. 
Sujcsecn new species and one new variety of flowering plants are described, distributed among 
.fvend genera. 

Uli Moobe. Spencer Le M. Alabastra diversa. Part XXIX. Jour. Bot. 56: J04-'>12, 
1918.— The author descrilwfl twenty-eight now s[)ccies of Ctniipoaitao from Africa, 
irioluding a new genua, Emiliella, of the Senecionidcae, tine new siweies of Jatropha from 
Brriiil is also charaeteriied. 

1113. Mosher, Ed.^a. The grasses of Illinois. Univ. Illinois Agric. K\p. St.a, Hull. 
205: 'Ad -425. $87 fig. 1918.— The aim of the nutlior in this work .lias been lo list all species 
. f tni-ses known to occur in the state of Illinois. A key to tin* g<'iier:i precedes the enumera- 
;; .r, ,,f sjiocie.s. Each si>ecies is described l)ric(iy. and the <lescrlpt ion j.s folb)vve{I by a note 
!; lii-^tribnfioti and a paragraph containing citations of cr.vicrn/ti. .\ limited symmomy and 
; vtTV abbreviated bibliography are included. Sixty-thren genera represented by two hun- 
irt.d and four species are listed in tlie publieation. 

1111. Nklson. A., AND J, Fr.xni’JR M.\riuanE. Western plant studies. V. Bot. Or*. 

191S.— Thi.s paper contains a ]»artinl synopsis of northwestern ineinbera of the 
a new clover, Tnfolium Lei(>ergii; a tu'W gentian, (I'nitiund CanUei; a new 
P(<ntt{€mon namely, P. Alhrighlii Xels.; ru‘w speeilic names as follows: AUium 
-y’lifi '.1. tncisiim Nel.s. & Macl)r., not Fomine), (larhia xuperim (riOfh;h'a grandifiora 
le.lL, mU Clnrkia grandifiora (I'\ & .M.) (Ireene), Tone-dun ezimiun {Haplopappus cxitnius 
itii! . f^retinnlhes hantnta {Sonrhua ha.dfita ami the following new combinations: 

/nfir/d't/ni horeale {Ilydastylus boreulin Bickn.), Hrodiaen coronaria {llnokcra coronorm 
'.lii'-lt,'. ('hrki<i delirata (dbr/cfia (/<7?Vofa .Abrams'), ('. hil<fb<i {Oenothera hiloba Durand), 

‘ jiihihioides (Oenothera epilobioidcs Nutt.), Hdii'/nri/f (Oc7it>(hrra Whitneyi (iray), 
'■ rvi x itn ‘(hnothcra n?nocna T.<chm. ), C. arnoeun forma cnneulor (O'odeiiu ntaoenn var. nmrotor 
r. amoena forma Lindlcyi (Oenothera f.ifuHeyi Dfiugl ), (\ nreuntn (Oennlh'em ar- 
' ; Krll.k C. caurina (Codciia eanrina .Abranis), C. RomanzovU (0( nolhera Homamovii 
(\grm'ilis (Goddia graril-in Piper), A.guadriviilncrn {Oetudhe.ru (luudrirulnera Dotjgl.), 

‘ r.trujifn ^Oenothera vxtninca Doiigl.). C. purpurea (Oenothera purjiuren (Ckjrtis) Bot. 
M'-iT. pi. S53), K. Arnollii (Oenothera Arnntlii 'T. A D.), ('. derumtumH (Godeivi deevmhenn 
b is!.), Semophila pedunrulala Dougl. v.ar. .’(epuHa f.V. repulta Parisli), ;V. pcrii/ncu/otu 
b nc!. var. dema (N. densa Howell), .V. heierophylla V. A M. vnr. tenera (N. tenera P^aatw.), 
k-' 'd>rnon pandas (P. pcrpufr/icr var. pandas Xels.), and Cadilleja tniniata Dougl. var. 
(C. Dironii P’crnald). 

ni.k Xei^son, j. C. Additions to the flora of western Oregon. I'orreya 18: 21 -.3.5. 
‘i'. t)ne hundred and fifty-three species of flowering jilants are liere listed as having been 
' in-.i withiii the Oregon limits of Piper and Beattie’s “ Flora of the Xorthwe.st Oonst,” 
‘ !t'»t mentioned in that work. About sixty per cent, of thi.s numl)er, however, are snirl to 

^'itroduced. A second list of forty-five species of flmvering plants is given, showing exten- 
’i in hitherto recorded geographical range. 

IIIG. Osterhoot, Geo. E, A new Hymenopappus from Colorado. Torreya 18: 90. 1918. 
'R pnnopqppus polycephalus Osterhout is described as a new specie^. 

1117. Parish, S. B. Notes on some southern California plants. Bot. Gaz. 65: 3^54-843, 
^ — Parish records several species not hitherto reported from California, also several ad- 
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diiioriM to ihf krii>wn flora of (he southern counties of the state. One new variety ofcluv^. 
Tiifniium (fraril4-Htum var. reJwcfum Parish u <le»crif>cd from Pilot Knob, Mojave Desert 

Ills. pAti>KN, OvK. A new Ceretis from the West Indies. Jour. Bot. 5<5: 235. 191^,- 
vcnHitn^ is Uo-criU-d as a species new to science, based on collections made by 
W'/trioinK '>rj thi; island of 8t, Jan, 

I no pAVso.v, Kow'[.s Plakk. The North American species of Aquitegla. Contrih. r 
.S, Nation. M« rb. 20; 13.V157, 8 l4- 1018,— The author finds that flower-structure 

M4‘nf:s tlu* most constant dlfferenco.s and is of the hijthest value taxonomically. The geau* 
embrace, -t twenty-five species in North America; these are Krou[>cd in three sectiona canic-lv 
(' ifrtnpUHrae, Rhodanihae, and SfirrupUetrae. The first section, typified by AquiUgia 
motdnnH, represtmta the nifist primitive and probable ancestral type of the genus, and tK* 
Marropl^ctrue, typified by A. longia-nmn, tlie most highly specialized and |>erhaps the irj**.; 
recent development. The comparative floral structure and phylogenetic relationshijj xt 
gra[ducally shown in a fu!l-i):ige illustration. The following new^ species are de.'^criU-i 
Affiilf/jifi lilhophila, A. IrilerruLtn, A. u'liiratc’ennst^ A./ormosa subsp, r/msecta, and AJormuii 
.Hut>sp, raelifni. 'fliree new* combination,^ are included, * 

irJO. PtrriKH, IlnMtY. New or noteworthy plants from Colombia and Central America, 7. 
f’r>ritrib. U. S. Nation. Herb. 20; x d- Uo-lliJ, The author includes descriplioi,, 

upwanis of thirty new species of flowering plants, belonging mostly to the I,»egurniini-;u. 
Several of the older and incompletely characterized species are redescribed iu the litlit ■: 
reeeotly aeqtiired and more eomplete specimens. 

1121. Puakoku, K, Lloyd. Notes on Sedum. II. Jour. Bot. 5d:14(>-152. lOlS. !:. 
coiiliimatlon of his studies on the genus .Sedum the author describes two new species, N. 
frritrn from \V('i-liai-\Vei, (’hina. and S. Taquelii from Korea, and two new varieties of pr '■ 
able JapaiK'se <jrigin. 

1122. Itrni.Kv, 11. N. Hoseanthus Merrill, n. gen. Jour. Straits Branch K. A. Soc N . 
70; Hi. HUH. 'rhe author reinstates Hosm Ridley a genua of the Verbenaceac, on the gr- u:.; 
tliat the earlier Husai Dennstedt wu.s a nomen nudum, thus reducing Iloaeanthus Merrill ■ 
synonomy. 

1123. Hiolky, U. N. New and rare Malayan Plants. Series X. Jour. .Straits Hrar r. 

U. A. Sor. No. 75:t21 1(K), HUH, 'I'his artiele consists raaitdy of the de.scriptions of 
species a list of whicli follows: Stcrculio hrochycnrjxi, Eugenia limnoea, E. K. rr' ' 

pkylltddt^i, E. Klossii, K. vordifuliaiu, ^f€lae<toma stcahrum. Oshrekia pernkensis, Alhimor}'. '. 
nialacrrnitis, Sonerilii patula, iS. hellnla, E. .sepwa. Afemecylon Cantieyi, M. longijolixryi. 
grniliprn, )l , forihundum, M. mulm'renst’, Vnearia parviflora, Coptosapelta parvifioin. A';' 
atemnui rugoa^ttn, A. nerroaiim, A. grondijlora, A. Iriekanlhnm, Miissaenda spedabifi'’. I'" 
phijllitm airiinrum, Randia oocarpn, Af. ijicurva, M. Rozburghii, Gardenia elata, Pclumja 
fern, T’lWoeiH.v Ajr.vatn.v, Coffea riridiflora, Iiora moniana, I. crassifolia, /. patens, 7. /f ” • 
wufis, Lijyujrif/ii<s troc/r'.vtTn.'j, L, rras.sf/ybiw, L. politus, L. villosun, L, glaberrifnu%, U->' 
dliptivii, Vtnlotipitmum biovulalum (’larke, Psyrhotria rndis, P. scfishpufu, P. 

Ctphaelis nngudijolia, C. elliptica, C. triceps, C. elongatOy AVi'^eron oreophilum, Ttin > 
fynmf/ii/ofixw, V. irro/yi, .Irdfsiu singaporene:is^ Pdaqniiim caiopAj/ffoidcs, Payenn f'l’" * 
fjibi, P. lUi'fi.N’, f.fnocitTd spici/crrt, L, pnrvifolin, Afstoma rruVranlAa, Micrechilesfurcift.^i 
brarhypelaln, .\f. tenuifoUa, 7>tsrtu'di'fl fruticulosa, Pagraca caudata, F. gigantea, Gat''’‘> 
$i\<sU\Jlora, G, pcdiccllata and .Uonoc/iorid efafrt. One new genus, Perillmnastes, of ’- 
Melustonuu’eae is proposed being based on Ancnncfris/us /ruticosiis Ridl. 

1124. Rock, Joseph F. New species of Hawaiian plants. Bull. Torr, Bot. Club 
I33r-139. PL 6. lOlS.— The following new species of plant-s are described: Cyanea G>f-i'' 
C. ro/fandiodtdiVif, RoUandia angustijolia (ft. longijolia0 va|. on^usfi/ofio Hillbr.), /-"b'- 
ottAiurwis, and tiilfronjisia jfomcrofa. 
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llJj. Rock, Joseph F. Pelettnd Platydcsm*. Boi C:\i, 65: JOl ',Y)7, FjV. /. - 

.author presents critical notes on the tuo Ruinecoiis liciicra nieiilioiiej in the title ami 
.^.svriU-' the followinR as new to science: l\Ua (ioynua { }\ ynpo/nr/o/m Mann, vnr, i?^ jro- 
. wjAffiy Udb.), F. fi'ncnvj (Cray) llhii. var, ruhrn, and i*. rtcwmCn {I*, kattoiiutiis llbd.. 
r.,;[ Mann. ) 

llJtV 8 .^fpori>, \V. E. Chenc^dlum NutUlliie, a food plant of the Aztecs. Jour. Wasli- 
Acad. t^i. 8:521-527. Fig. J. lOlS. 'rho author descrilK's and ilhi'^tr.att's a new 
\tf rAcnopodtnm from Mexico under the name siven in the title. 

1127. S.tHoENT, C. .S. Notes on North American trees. I. Quercus. Rot. (la/.. 65: 

> t.V.i 191S. — yhi.s arti<“le consists of critical mUes on North .\iiieric.'iu oaks with de- 
:.|iti(in.s and copious citations of material of s(‘Vera! new speciesami varirdies, ehiidly from 
;i.r southern and southwestern Ihiited Stales. Several new hybrid oaks are also defined 
to these binuriiial names have hcen ^i\en. 

!12S, S.MtcENT, C. S. Notes on North American trees. III. Tilia. I. Hot. (la/. 66: 
i.’i Iv''. 191S. -The author presfuit.s an introductory article on .a svnoptical treatment <»f tlie 

( ii-aii lindoms. Fifteen species ar«‘ iiudmied in tiu' key and sevtai of ilu-sc an- di'serilnal 
:t-t:iil. Five of the sevf'li speru'S described and seven variiMi<'s are clniraclei i/.cil as new. 

112*'. Saxton, \V, T,, .^m> L. .1. Skdcwick. Plants of northern Gujarat. Reeonls Rot. 

< .rv Ind. 6:207-1123, Iruii r, i rin. / /(Jdo/ tnap. P.HS 'I'hc authors divi<h' tlieir p.aper 
'..three parts i\amelv, I'tirt 1 “ 1 lescript ivr> and Aiialyt ic.il,'’ i’.arl II ‘ >ecnlo>:y,” ami 
i‘ !' Ill “ Flora," Vl\der the last caption up\var<U of t'liXl endemic or well establisln“d species 
;’'t»erln|j; plants are enumerated. No new .species nor v:irie|i('s :ire iiiehided. 

]t;V) Smith, CH.^iii.Ks Pii’Eii. Studies In the penus Lupinus. H, The Mlcrocarpl, ex- 
clusive of Lupinus denslflorus. Rull. I'orr. Roi, ( lub 45:1 22. /’m/s / //> p.!|H. 'Phe 

; n o III paper deal.s with (lie s{H'cies of the suhuenn.'; l‘hifj/r<irinK W at'-on, a nioiip peoiliar 

• • ‘li(‘ \v<‘st coast <if .America, in whicli the author rei-ofuii/es six spia ies uaim lv, l.nfilnuK 

• :l!i ufjhyl! us (.freenv. L. tnicrorarpHs Sims, h<)ri::(tiitolis Heller, L suf>njiis (’. IV Smith. 

/ Kell., and L. lifitai floras Renth. 3'hi> first live spi'eies are (reafed in del.ail. ami 

•'-.•ral varieties are I'liaracti'ri/ed . 'I'he sana* author G'hi'd ]ti7 202, jigs. i7 (li,«cii.sses 
I ., pit, us ilrnsifloruM Ritnth. and difTt'rent ia I es (wtuity-live \ arieties. 

lldl. Staniiley, PAt'i. The North American species of Genipa. Jour, Washinj^f ini 
b e], Sei. 8:039-043. 1918. 3'he author dr*.-.eribes two m-w species <if the Uuhiaeiun' from 

IVouuiia namely, (rcnipa Mnittaii and (»'. ir/7/oi;a.^//. 

li;V2. Stephenson, T., asu T. A. Stephenson. A new form of Helleborine vir I diflora. 
J ir H'it. 56: 1-4. 1918. — new form, vertensis. of lids speejes is recorded from the Isli*nf 

W-ahi, 

1133. Wernham, H. F. New Rublaceae from the Belgian Congo. Jour. Rot. 56; 308 3M. 
‘ *1''. The followinn new sjtecie.s of Hubiaoeae arc deseribcfl; .\! usst iala Xnjinariii, Sahirc/i 
7/. I .i, Stipularid mollis. Trirnlysin enlcfisis, \'origiirn'n ohlnTtrcalnfn, ('uritra lalior, Ixora 
‘ "'Cfiti, fiutuka Vandrrgstii , (Hahulostyh's. nivifroidfs^ and Aninrolia linU'Hii. 

HR Wkknham, H. F, Dr. H. O. Forbes’s New Guinea Rubiaceae. Jour. Roi. 56: 
r2*.t-l,3,5, 1918. — Twenty-eight new species and a new’ viirir>ly ar(‘ deseribe<l, based on 

■ “ 'ions nuide in New Guinea in 188.5-1880. 

H G. Wf.rnh.am, H. F. The Onus Manettla. Jour. Rot. 56: OSujjplernent) 1-10. 1918. 
'^'^'iitinuation of his studies on tropical .American Rubiaceae the author bas bitgun a 
‘ * Jf-d revision of J/anetb'a, a genus occurring chiefly in the American tropics. 
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WtiiTt;. J. W Notes supplementfl to the'^flort of Bristol. Jour. Bot. 56: 

40 77 S7. Oiricariiote?) on a rolalively Urge number of species are 

uhirh are of partiruUr inforf^sf to the stmient of the Kngliah flora. 

ll.'iT. Wikoaso, K. M. Some species and varieties of Elymus in eastern North Acieria 
IUio<lora 20: si W. lOlS. 'I hi.n paper deals with Elymut trirginicus and F. fanad<"?i.;. j 
ttijti their inline* hall: allie.-*. S<*veti wpeeiew and several varieties are described and of 
one H[jet icf. E. ripanuM, and one variet}', E. ratuxtuH var. re«ftfu«, are characterized lu 
t<( seien<-e, E. hnlo]>hilu» Bieknell is treated as a variety of E. virffinicu^ L.; and PE y’/-. 
Jloru* St-nhnvr A Ball i.s trealed as a variety of E. ou^/roJi> Scribner & Ball. 

Hits WiK'jAMi, K M, A new variety of Trlosteum aurantUcum. ^ Rhodora 20: U' 
hJl'' Trltf-trtirn nnnintuirum var. glauce^ceris WieKand is described from central New V. 
and I'ennsyl vania. 

Ihlfj. Wir.Mn rr. A. J. Two new plants from Macedonia. Jour. Bot. 56; 145-140. hlI^ 
1‘ntiui ‘is micrordrpHs and (’ulmmrdha epilona are deserilicd ; both species were discoverej nfe. 
S:ih)tiicii. 

I no, \Vot^^ VV. Quercus beraardlensia sp. dov. Torreya 16:161-162. lOIS j ;,.. 
new sjiecies of oak is described from si)eciineii.H collected in Cullinan County, Alabama. 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE 


Sonic l(nv<< >iin^<;>(Cil that the widtii of the tyjx* pa^o of BoTASr \> 

AnsruACis i?c •'liulillv rcduictl, tis to allow ca.sy moil tiling on filing carii- , 

Hie '> ini'll or I'i nil. •^i/c. Other siihscriU'i'M have rc([in^stetl the printing >. 
part Ilf the cilitioii on only one >iile of tlie pajM*!-. 

1'he Piilili^heis of Bot.v.N’K al AhMUAi't's re(jiie.<t inti^resti'il suhserihet ^ v 
iiotifv them uf their wisfies in these matins. One or Urtli of these pliange> n;:,; 
he niaile if there is a large enough ilemanil. If yon are inten-stral. plnuH* .%!.,• 
vonr wiMingness to .suhserihe to either one of the projMisitinns outlincii 
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Dear Sirs: 

If there is a sulfieit'tUly large ihanaml, I wovtlil like the following ehata:- 
nuiil(‘ in Botanic An Ahsthaits: 

'I'he ty|H' pagi* to t>e redneed to -I] inelies in width. Snhseription pricr e, 
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mmle in Bor.wu At, .Viisru vi ts; 

'I'he ty|s‘ page to he riHlueisl to It inches in widtlt and the Journal pntii' * 
on only one side of the paper. (The suhserijition prii*e for this spr'eial til-;: 
t'dition, is to he §10.0(1, 1’nited States and dependeneies: §10.50, ( 'anada: ^11 
elsewhere, for the two vohunes. (KKl 025 pages per year). 
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